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Dear  Mr.  Logue: 


In   accordance  with    the   provisi.ohs   of    the   contJ'act  eater,ejd    into   by    the 
Boston   Redevelopment   Authoriity"*of'  the  $i_ty  "^f';BpstorJ   attcf 'the   undersigned 
firm,   we    respectfully   submi  ti  our"  "Ir.and   Utilization   and  Marketabi  1  i  ty 
Study   of    the   commercial    and  )indust^ial    parcels    in    the  Washington   Park 
Urban  Renewal   Area.  1 i  r 


and 


This   study  of    land   utilizatijpn   and  marketing.fac'toriS   covers    fourteen  par- 
cels  under    three  general    categories.      TPSfese  are':        -    '    > 

Commercial    (nei  gh.borhod^J'   retail       .'     ;'+  parcels 
Commercial    parking-'     .       ..C  4' -parcels 

Industrial  '  ■>      \.-   >^'    .  -     .     6'parcels 

Our   analysis    indicates    that  i/ithin  ...ttie    trade   area,  to, be   served,    there    is 
a    large  and  apparently   stable  demand   for    the    types   of    retail    facilities 
which   can   be   accommodated   on    the   parcels   being  made   available   under    the 
urban    renewal    plan.      Within    the   framework  of    this   market   demand  we    find 
that    three  of    the  commercial    retail    parcels    should   be    readily   salable,    but 
that    the   fourth   and   smallest   of    the   four,    is    so    restricted  with    respect    to 
the   size   of    the    trade   area    it  would   serve    that   dpubts   are   raised    regarding 
the   possible   success   of    retail    or   service   facilities    if    located   on    this 
parcel.      Therefore  with    respect    to   this   one   parcel    (Parcel   #2)    we   have    recom- 
mended   that    it  be   designated   for    reuse  with  an  alternative  use  of    residential, 

Our  analysis   of    the  commercial    parcels   covers   not  only    retail    but  also   the 
possibilities    for  commercial    office   space.     We  find    that  with    the  exception 
of    the  possibility  of    locating  one  or    two  professional    people  or  other    types 
of   small    office  users    (such  as    insurance  or    real    estate  people)    in  one  or 
more  of    the   designated   retail    areas,    that   there   is   no  apparent  demand   for 
new  office  space    in    the  area   delineated  for   study   purposes.      This  apparent 
lack  of   demand    is    the   result  of  a   number  of   factors,    including    (a)    a    lower 
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than  average  ratio  of  professional  people  to  population  in  the  study 
area,  (b)  the  tendency  towards  converting  dwelling  structures  for  office 
use,  and  (c)  the  proximity  of  the  project  area  to  existing  major  con- 
centrations of  commercial  and  office  activity. 

The  opportunity  for  disposing  of  the  four  parking  parcels  has  been  exam- 
ined with  respect  to  both  the  need  for  off-street  parking  facilities  in 
the  areas  which  these  parcels  would  serve  and  the  probable  purchasers  of 
such  parcels.  With  respect  to  the  demand  for  parking  we  find  that  there 
is  almost  a  complete  lack  of  off-street  facilities  in  the  area,  and  due  to 
the  relatively  narrow  width  of  many  of  the  streets  and  the  heavy  volumes 
of  traffic  congregating  at  the  points  of  commercial  activity,  it  would 
appear  that  adequate  off-street  parking  would  be  desirable  for  the  future 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  commercial  areas  which  will  be  served  and 
the  individual  merchants  located  in  them.   This  is  particularly  true  in 
view  of  the  new  retail  parcels  being  created  under  the  urban  renewal  plan 
which  will  have  adequate  free  parking  areas  available  for  customers. 

While  there  is  an  apparent  urgent  need  for  parking  facilities  in  the  areas 
of  commercial  rehabilitation  it  should  also  be  noted  that  automobile  owner- 
ship in  the  area  is  much  lower  than  the  average  for  the  over-all  Boston  area, 
and,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this,  walk-in  traffic  is  relatively  high  in  the 
existing  retail  concentrations  in  the  Washington  Park  area.   Therefore, 
while  there  is  an  apparent  need  for  off-street  parking,  a  combination  of 
low  automobile  ownership  and  heavy  walk-in  traffic  indicates  that  the 
parking  supply  need  not  be  as  high  as  a  ratio  of  parking  to  floor  area  as 
is  commonly  found  in  new  shopping  center  developments. 

The  need  for  parking  does  not,  of  course,  create  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
lands  which  would  be  made  available  for  that  use  under  the  urban  renewal 
process.  While  there  have  been  situations  where  individual  merchants  and 
property  owners  have  grouped  together  to  act  to  their  mutual  betterment  and 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  developing  and  operating  common  parking  areas, 
such  situations  require  a  degree  of  organizational  activity  which  is  found 
only  in  situations  where  there  is  strong  leadership.  Lacking  such  strong 
leadership  and  active  interest  on  the  part  of  commercial  areas'  land  owners 
and  merchants,  possible  alternative  disposition  schemes  would  apparently  be 
limited  to  the  public  development  of  the  parking  facilities.   Therefore,  the 
marketing  alternatives  are  quite  limited  for  these  parcels. 

The  six  industrial  parcels  have  been  designated  as  expansion  room  for  exist- 
ing firms  now  located  in  the  Washington  Park  Urban  Renewal  Area.   The  need 
for  such  off-street  areas  for  both  employee  parking  and  other  uses  is  consis- 
tent with  general  observations  which  indicate  that  blight  in  industrial  areas 
is  generally  more  prevalent  where  adequate  off-street  parking  is  not  avail- 
able.  Consequently,  since  one  of  the  intents  of  the  urban  renewal  plan  is  to 
maintain  the  project  area  much  as  it  is  today  and  to  eliminate  possible  future 
sources  of  blight,  these  parcels  are  consistent  with  the  overall  plan. 
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Of  the  six  industrial  parcels,  only  one  (Parcel  ^9)  <s  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  attractive  in  and  of  itself  as  an  industrial  plant  location. 
Regarding  this  parcel,  we  understand  that  in  the  event  it  is  not  pur- 
chased by  the  adjacent  industrial  plants,  that  Burtman  Iron  Works,  which 
is  being  displaced  by  clearance  elsewhere  in  the  project,  has  indicated 
that  it  would  be  interested  in  this  parcel  for  relocation  purposes.  Con- 
sequently, while  the  marketing  of  the  individual  parcels  is  tied  to  the 
demands  of  existing  plants,  in  the  one  instance  where  new  construction 
might  take  place  a  new  user  is  apparently  readily  available. 

In  summary,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  commercial  parcel  singled  out 
in  the  preceding  discussion,  the  new  commercial,  parking  and  industrial 
parcels  in  the  Washington  Park  Urban  Renewal  Area  should  be  readily 
salable  for  their  intended  uses. 

Very  truly  yours 

LARRY  SMITH  &  COMPANY 
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INTRODUCTION 


ThJs  report  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  as  an  assist  to  project  planning. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  comment  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  land 
re-use  plan  dated  November  1,  1962,  and  to  assess  marketability  of  the 
specific  commercial  and  industrial  parcels. 

Method 

The  basic  approach  used  in  the  analysis  has  been  an  investigation  of: 

1.  The  physical  and  locational  characteristics  of  the  parcels  insofar  as 
these  factors  may  affect  the  adaptability  of  the  sites  for  the  planned  uses. 

2.  The  market  demand  for  uses  planned.   In  the  case  of  retail,  this  involves 
consideration  or  such  factors  as  the  extent  of  the  trade  areas  which  might 

be  tributary  to  the  retail  facilities  at  the  sites,  the  retail  support  char- 
acteristics of  the  trade  areas,  including  their  populations,  sizes,  income 
and  expenditure  levels,  and  adequacy  of  existing  retail  facilities  serving 
the  trade  areas.   In  the  case  of  office  space,  it  involves  consideration  of 
such  factors  as  locational  advantages  of  a  parcel  in  relation  to  hospitals 
and  clinics,  and  demand  for  such  facilities  as  a  result  of  population  growth. 

3.  The  problems  created  by  the  necessity  to  relocate  marginal  businesses 
into  newly  constructed  developments. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

Section  I  is  a  summary  of  parcel  characteristics  and  marketability. 

Section  II  introduces  the  concept  of  a  study  area,  describes  the  factors  on 
the  basis  of  which  trade  areas  can  be  established,  and  examines  economic  and 
social  characteristics,  such  as  past  and  future  population,  incomes  and  ex- 
penditures, racial  characteristics,  and  existing  shopping  patterns. 

Sections  III,  IV,  V  and  VI  assess  retailing  opportunities  available  at 
specific  sites  and  the  degree  of  difficulty  supermarkets  are  expected  to  have 
when  entering  these  markets. 

Section  VII  analyzes  the  demand  for  medical -dental  office  space. 

Section  VIM  discusses  the  financial  Implications  of  relocating  businesses 
into  new  faci 1  it  ies. 
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Assumptions 

In  any  report  of  this  nature,  certain  assumptions  and  qualifications  must 
be  made  at  given  points  in  the  analysis.  These  have  been  discussed  at 
various  points  in  the  text.  However,  it  has  also  been  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  following  basic  assumptions  and  qualifications  which  underlie  the 
entire  report: 

1.  There  will  be  no  general  economic  decline,  such  as  a  major  depression  In 
Boston  or  the  United  States  in  general,  during  the  time  required  for  the 
realization  of  the  present  plan. 

2.  The  Urban  Renewal  process  will  result  in  a  stabilization  of  present 
population. 

3.  Recommendations  presented  in  this  report  will  be  acted  upon  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  preclude  major  changes  In  condition^  in  existence  at  the 
writing  of  this  report. 

k.    No  other  major  competitive  combination  of  facilities  will  be  developed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sites  to  serve  the  estimated  demand  until 
the  proposed  facilities  are  in  full  operation. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  uses  and  individual  disposition  parcels  analyzed  In  this  report 
have  been  designated  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  However, 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  uses  indicated  have  been  tested  and 
with  one  exception  the  uses  are  appropriate  within  the  concepts  of 
the  plan.  The  one  exception  is  Parcel  #2,  a  small  commercial  parcel 
of  37,933  square  feet,  which  is  located  in  a  neighborhood  which  does 
not  offer  the  necessary  support  for  commercial  facilities,  and  there- 
fore there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  facilities  built  on  the 
parcel  could  be  economically  successful.  Therefore,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  this  one  parcel  have  residential  designated  as  an  alternative 
secondary  use. 

The  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  individual  disposition  parcels  are  largely 
determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  located. 
Their  sizes  are  also  largely  a  function  of  the  designated  reuses  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put.  There  are,  however,  two  exceptions,  parcels  ^1  and 
^3.   Regarding  the  former,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  commercial  parcels, 
it  is  of  sufficient  size  (approximately  7i  acres)  to  accommodate  a 
retail  development  of  some  80,000  square  feet,  plus  parking  at  a  three- 
to-one  ratio  -  the  accepted  standard  for  suburban  shopping  center 
developments.  Since  this  parcel  is  of  sufficient  size  to  create  both 
the  impact  necessary  to  economic  Success  and  to  provide  the  facilities 
which  would  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  serving  the  shopping 
needs  of  the  trade  area's  inhabitants,  it  is  recommended  that  the  parcel 
be  allocated  as  is  for  neighborhood  shopping  purposes. 

Regarding  the  second  parcel  (parcel  #3),  this  parcel  is  also  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  provide  convenience  shopping  facilities.  The  2-j  acres 
in  this  site  will  accommodate  a^development  of  approximately  27,000  square 
feet  of  retail  area,  and  would  provide  a  three-to-one  parking  ratio.  The 
parcel  will,  therefore,  be  clearly  secondary  to  Parcel  #1  as  a  shopping 
location  but,  since  it  appears  doubtful  if  two  centers  of  the  size  of 
Parcel  #1  could  be  satisfactorily  developed  in  the  trade  area,  we  believe 
that  the  planned  allocation  of  land  sizes  between  these  two  sites  would 
best  serve  the  objectives  of  the  plan. 

The  parcels  designated  for  commercial  and  industrial  use  should  be  readily 
disposed  of.   The  saleability  of  the  commercial  retail  parcels  is  a 
function  of  the  characteristics  of  the  general  area  in  which  they  are 
located.   In  the  first  instance,  the  area  is  an  old,  established  res- 
idential neighborhood,  and  therefore  the  opportunities  for  retail  facil- 
ities already  exists.   On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  limitation 
on  new  construction  in  the  area  due  to  the  unavailability  of  sufficiently 
large  sites.  Therefore,  new  firms  wishing  to  enter  the  area  have  been 
deprived  of  that  opportunity. 

Since  it  is  expected  that  the  saleability  of  the  commercial  parcels  should 
be  immediate  upon  their  coming  on  the  market,  the  failure  of  the  market 
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to  absorb  them  should  indicate  that  they  do  not  offer  the  type  of 
opportunities  wnich  investors  would  be  seeking,  and  consequently 
they  should  not  be  held  ror  extended  periods  of  time  but  If  not  sold 
immediately  should  be  designated  for  alternative  uses. 

With  respect  to  the  industrial  parcels,  each  of  these  have  been  des- 
ignated to  alleviate  existing  problems  at  specific  locations  in  the 
project  area,   therefore,  they  should  be  readily  absorbed  by  the 
users  of  adjacent  parcels.  Again,  this  ready  market  is  due  to  land 
shortage  situation  which  exists  In  the  project  area. 

The  commercial  parking  parcels  offer  a  different  opportunity.  Because 
of  the  limited  opportunity  to  collect  parking  fees  in  the  area  there 
is  some  doubt  if  private  capital  would  come  forth  to  acquire  these 
parcels  to  operate  them  as  commercial  ventures.   There  is  ^Iso  some 
doubt  regarding  the  poss ibi 1 i ty  of  individual  merchants  or  landowners 
in  the  area  acquiring  the  parcels  for  the  use  of  their  customers.   We 
therefore  believe  that  the  disposition  of  these  parcels  will  be  depend- 
ent upon  either  the  formation  of  a  parking  association  in  the  area 
(either  privately  or  publicly  sponsored)  or  by  an  extension  of  the 
city's  public  parking  program  into  the  area. 

The  most  appropriate  methods  of  offering  the  Individual  disposition 
parcels  for  sale  differs  by  use  classification. 

(a)  Retail  Parcels.   The  retail  parcels  offer  development 
opportunities  which  can  be  relat ively  wel I  defined  and  there- 
fore It  can  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  qualified 
bidders  seeking  the  better  of  the  parcels.   Therefore,  we  believe 
that  the  parcels  should  be  offered  Individually  and  consecutively, 
starting  with  the  largest  parcel  first.   It  Is  also  recommended 
that  the  sales  be  made  on  a  sealed  bid  basis  against  the 
specifications  for  site  development  as  laid  out  In  the  reuse  plan. 

(b)  Parking  Sites.   As  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
analysis  of  the  area  indicates  that  the  parking  sites  do  not 
offer  commercial  opportunities  and  therefore  their  value 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  would  add  to 
the  values  of  adjacent  commercial  properties  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  business  available  to  the  Individual  establishments. 
While  Individual  owners  of  individual  and  adjacent  parcels  might 
acquire  the  parking  sites  for  their  own  use,  sales  of  this 
nature  would  In  all  likelihood  result  In  the  exclusion  of  all 
but  the  purchasers'  customers  from  the  lots  and  therefore  the 
purpose  Intended  by  the  plan  would  not  be  served.   It  Is  there- 
fore recommended  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  plan,  the  sale  of  these  parcels  be  made  either  to  a  group 

or  groups  of  property  owners  and  merchants  In  the  areas 
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which  would  be  served  who  would  join  together  to  purchase 
and  operate  the  lots  as  a  community  effort.   An  alternative 
to  this  would  be  for  the  City  of  Boston  to  acquire  and 
operate  the  lots.  Because  of  this  situation  it  is  recommended 
that  efforts  be  made  to  organize  the  individual  property 
owners  and  merchants  in  the  area  into  a  locally  oriented 
parking  authority,  and  that  the  parcels  be  offered  to  this 
group  (or  groups)  on  negotiated  sale  basis.   If  this  program 
does  not  succeed,  then  the  parcel  should  be  disposed  of  to 
the  Ci  ty  of  Boston. 

(c)   Industrial  Parcels.  In  each  instance  the  Industrial  parcels 
lie  adjacent  to  industrial  establishments  now  located  in  the 
Washington  Park  project  area  which  are  in  need  of  expansion 
room.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  parcels  be  dis- 
posed of  by  first  offering  them  to  the  adjacent  users  on  a 
negotiated  sale  basis. 

6.  Since  an  identifiable  cash  flow  from  the  parking  parcels  cannot  be 
established,  the  disposition  program  should  include  a  concerted  effort 
to  organize  the  merchants  and  landowners  of  the  areas  which  would  be 
served  by  the  parking  facilities  into  a  parking  district.  Failing 

in  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  parking  scheme  would  either  have 
to  be  abandoned  or  taken  over  by  the  City  of  Boston. 

7.  Since  both  the  retail  and  the  parking  parcels  offer  new  development 
opportunities,  the  sites  should  be  cleared  and  made  ready  for  develop- 
ment at  the  time  of  disposition.  With  respect  to  the  industrial 
parcels,  however,  they  can  probably  be  as  readily  disposed  of  in  their 
present  state  as  cleared.  The  only  difference  in  the  disposition  would 
be  the  price  they  would  bring,  and  in  this  respect  the  instructions  to 
the  reuse  appraisers  should  include  an  evaluation  of  the  disposition 
value  of  the  parcels  cleared  and  as  is. 

8.  Within  the  concept  of  the  present  plan  only  the  retail  commercial 
parcels  would  be  subject  to  mortgage  financing.  The  other  land  clas- 
sifications (the  parking  areas  and  the  industrial  sites)  would  probably 
be  wholly  financed  with  equity  monies. 

Mortgage  funds  for  commercial  retail  development  can  be  assumed  to  be 
readily  available  providing  the  developments  follow  the  standard 
pattern;   that  is,  providing  the  retail  developments  are  primarily 
tenanted  with  stores  of  recognized  credit.   It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  redevelopers  of  these  parcels  might  be  required  to 
provide  relocation  space  at  below  market  rental  rates  for  small 
merchants  to  be  dislocated  by  the  urban  renewal  process.   If  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  a  possibility  that  mortgage  financing  could  become 
less  available  due  to  the  inherently  greater  risk  involved  in  parcels 
where  the  term  of  tenancy  of  the  individual  merchants  is  open  to 
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question.  We  believe,  however,  that  if  the  total  amount  of  areas 
devoted  to  such  tenants  were  kept  at  a  minimum  (say  no  more  than  10% 
of  the  total  area),  the  developments  should  qualify  for  standard 
mortgaging  providing  adequate  safeguards  were  given  the  mortgagee. 

In  the  areas  where  commercial  establishments  are  to  remain  in  accord- 
ance with  the  renewal  plan,  there  is  observable  evidence  of  a  need 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  commercial  establishments.   The  provision 
of  parking  in  these  areas  is  one  step  toward  creating  the  necessary 
environment  within  which  such  rehabilitation  might  take  place.  The 
widening  of  streets,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  residential  areas  in 
the  project  area,  and  other  urban  renewal  activities  will  also  create 
an  environment  favorable  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  individual  com- 
mercial parcels.  However,  it  can  generally  be  expected  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  commercial  parcels  will  only  take  place  in  situations 
where  the  economic  values  of  the  properties  can  be  expected  to  be 
enhanced  through  such  rehabilitation.   The  studies  necessary  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  rehabilitation  would  be  feasible  include  both  an 
intensive  examination  of  the  volumes  of  business  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  facilities  and  a  building-by-building  examination  of  the 
area  to  determine  the  financial  aspects  of  rehabilitation  both  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  financial  capacity  of 
the  owner  to  make  the  necessary  capital  improvements.   An  outline  of 
the  procedure  which  might  be  followed  in  such  an  analysis  is  inclyded 
as  a  part  of  this  report. 
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SECTION  I 
SUMMARY  OF  PARCEL  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  MARKETABILITY 


The  land  reuse  plan  dated  November  1,  1962  for  the  Ma ^>Htf flghB|§)fnP ff^^QQQQ 
area  Indicates  fourteen  sf^lflc  sites  which  are  p] anrKyVcfrlhvwS^prnmf^^J^^ 
with  new  commercial  faclUr^^^nd  as  expansion  space  for  existing  IndWrrrTtrr'^ 
concerns  located  In  the  area.   As  Indicated  on  the  facing  map,  six  pajiAT^fi  ^M!^ 
are  planned  to  serve  the  expansion  needs  of  industrial  concerns,  f o^tlUlftfflW  n 
planned  to  contain  retail  and  service  facilities,  and  four  are  P^ 9jN^k,^ftA^^^m 
developed  Into  parking  areas.   In  the  following  paragraphs,  these  parceTs  ^^ 
win  be  discussed  either  alone  or  as  a  group  with  ram^d  to  their  location, 
size,  suitabi 1 1 ty  for  the  Intended  use,  and  marketao^ 

A.   Commercial 


Generally  speaU^^^^be  four  commercial  parcels  planned  for  development  with 
retail  and  serv^n^^^^*  1  it  ies  are  the  most  important  sites  in  the  project 
area  in  terms  o^^m^miabi  llty  problems.   While  the  industrial  parcels  have 
been  planned  for»specific  uses  by  specific  firms  and  while  the  parking  par- 
cels represent  opportunities  only  to  local  interests,  the  retail  parcels  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  appeal  to  the  private  real  estate  market  in  general. 
Furthermore,  the  bulk  of  redevelopment  will  be  undertaken  primarily  In  areas 
presently  occupied  by  retail  and  s^vlce  establishments.   The  loss  of  these 
businesses  and  the  need  for  constrtwtPion  of  new  facilities  make  the  mcKit^ 
efficient  development  of  these  parcels  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity. 


Cl4 


Parcel  1.  Located  at  the  corner  of  what  will  become,  with  the  construct^ 
of  the  planned  Washington  Park  Boulevard,  one  of  the  major  intersectlor 
the  project  area,  this  parcel  seems  Ideally  suited  for  development  of  a 
neighborhood  shopping  center.  The  shape  of  the  parcel  should  allow  full 
utilization,  which,  under  a  suburban  parking  ratio  of  3:lt  means  that  as 
much  as  85,000  square  feet  of  retail  and  service  facilities  could  be  con- 
structed.  Immediately  north  and  west  of  the  parcel  are   residential  neigh- 
borhoods, while  across  the  site  to  the  south  ^veral  public  facilities  (YMCA 
and  others)  are  planned.  A  detailed  analysi^^X  the  retail  opportunities 
available  (Section  III)  shows  that  a  neighborhood  center  of  approximately 
80,000  square  feet  could  operate  successfully  on  this  site.   Since  this 
parcel  appears  to  present  substantial  opportunities  to  a  developer,  the 
marketing  of  this  jjjft  would  not  seem  to  present  any  extraordinary  problems. 


his  sjtt 
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Parcel  2.  This,  the\>T\al  lest  parcel  of  the  four,  consists  of  37,933  square 
feet  and  is  locate^i^t  the  intersection  of  Walnut  and  Circuit  Streets.   The 
parcel,  on  account\o)L  i ts  odd  shape,  would  not  permit  fullest  possible  uti- 
lization; therefore\^nder  a  low-parking  ratio  of  2:1,  no  more  than  approxi- 
mately 12,000  square^feet  of  retail  and  service  space  could  be  constructed. 
The  facilities  planned  to  be  developed  on  this  parcel  were  intended  primarily 
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SECTION  I 
SUMMARY  OF  PARCEL  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  MARKETABILITY 


The  land  reuse  plan  dated  November  1,  1962  for  the  Washington  Park  project 
area  Indicates  fourteen  specific  sites  which  are  planned  for  development 
with  new  commercial  facilities  and  as  expansion  space  for  existing  Industrial 
concerns  located  In  the  area.   As  Indicated  on  the  facing  map,  six  parcels 
are  planned  to  serve  the  expansion  needs  of  industrial  concerns,  four  are 
planned  to  contain  retail  and  service  facilities,  and  four  are  planned  to  be 
developed  Into  parking  areas.   In  the  following  paragraphs,  these  parcels 
will  be  discussed  either  alone  or  as  a  group  with  regard  to  their  location, 
size,  suitability  for  the  intended  use,  and  marketability. 

A.   Commercial  Parcels 

Generally  speaking,  the  four  commercial  parcels  planned  for  development  with 
retail  and  service  facilities  are  the  most  important  sites  in  the  project 
area  in  terms  of  marketability  problems.   White  the  industrial  parcels  have 
been  planned  for  specific  uses  by  specific  firms  and  while  the  parking  par- 
cels represent  opportunities  only  to  local  interests,  the  retail  parcels  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  appeal  to  the  private  real  estate  market  in  general. 
Furthermore,  the  bulk  of  redevelopment  will  be  undertaken  primarily  in  areas 
presently  occupied  by  retail  and  service  establishments.   The  loss  of  these 
businesses  and  the  need  for  construction  of  new  facilities  make  the  most 
efficient  development  of  these  parcels  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity. 

Parcel  1.  Located  at  the  corner  of  what  will  become,  with  the  construction 
of  the  planned  Washington  Park  Boulevard,  one  of  the  major  intersections  in 
the  project  area,  this  parcel  seems  ideally  suited  for  development  of  a 
neighborhood  shopping  center.  The  shape  of  the  parcel  should  allow  full 
utilization,  which,  under  a  suburban  parking  ratio  of  3:1>  means  that  as 
much  as  85,000  square  feet  of  retail  and  service  facilities  could  be  con- 
structed.  Immediately  north  and  west  of  the  parcel  are  residential  neigh- 
borhoods, while  across  the  site  to  the  south  several  public  facilities  (YMCA 
and  others)  are  planned.   A  detailed  analysis  of  the  retail  opportunities 
available  (Section  III)  shows  that  a  neighborhood  center  of  approximately 
80,000  square  feet  could  operate  successfully  on  this  site.   Since  this 
parcel  appears  to  present  substantial  opportunities  to  a  developer,  the 
marketing  of  this  site  would  not  seem  to  present  any  extraordinary  problems. 

Parcel  2.  This,  the  smallest  parcel  of  the  four,  consists  of  37,933  square 
feet  and  is  located  at  the  Intersection  of  Walnut  and  Circuit  Streets.   The 
parcel,  on  account  of  its  odd  shape,  would  not  permit  fullest  possible  uti- 
lization; therefore,  under  a  low-parking  ratio  of  2:1,  no  more  than  approxi- 
mately 12,000  square  feet  of  retail  and  service  space  could  be  constructed. 
The  facilities  planned  to  be  developed  on  this  parcel  were  intended  primarily 


to  serve  the  convenience  goods  needs  of  residents  in  the  invnediate  area. 
This,  in  view  of  the  high  walk- in  trade  found  in  the  entire  project  area, 
would  be  highly  desirable.   However,  on  account  of  the  heavy  competition 
which  a  center  of  this  size  would  be  faced  with,  as  well  as  in  considera- 
tion of  the  very  low-income,  price-conscious  neighborhood  it  would  serve, 
Its  successful  development  and  operation  appear  to  be  doubtful.   Therefore, 
it  would  seem  that  difficulties  might  be  encountered  when  attempting  to 
market  this  parcel  for  retail  uses. 

Parcel  3.   This  parcel,  second  most  important  in  terms  of  size,  location, 
and  opportunities,  consists  of  lOStS^+O  square  feet  and  is  well  located  for 
its  Intended  use.   Washington  Street  is  a  major  north-south  street  in  the 
project  area,  and  the  corner  which  will  be  created  at  its  intersection  with 
the  new  Washington  Park  Boulevard  appears  to  present  good  retailing  oppor- 
tunities.  Its  shape  will  allow  fullest  possible  development,  and,  based  on 
a  parking  ratio  of  3:1,  approximately  27,000  square  feet  of  retail  and 
service  facilities  could  be  built.   Adjoining  the  site  to  the  east  are 
primarily  residential  neighborhoods,  which  generally  have  higher  per  capita 
incomes  than  those  neighborhoods  found  north  of  the  proposed  Washington  Park 
Boulevard.   Planned  for  development  across  from  the  site  is  a  new  public 
recreation  center  which  should  increase  walk-in  trade  in  this  shopping 
facility.   As  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  V,  substantial  retailing 
opportunities  appear  to  exist  at  this  location;  therefore,  the  marketing  of 
this  site  for  the  proposed  use  should  not  present  any  particular  difficulties. 

Parcel  k.      The  primary  land  use  planned  for  this  parcel  is  retail  and 
service  facilities;  an  alternate  use  of  the  site  would  be  for  a  small 
office  building.   Located  at  the  intersection  of  Humbolt  Avenue  and  Town- 
send  Street  and  consisting  of  ^5,900  square  feet,  the  parcel  is  located  in 
a  basically  residential  neighborhood,  with  a  new  elementary  school  and 
other  public  and  institutional  buildings  planned  nearby.   The  site  Is 
rectangular-shaped,  and ,  with  a  low  parking  ratio  of  2:1,  approximately 
15,000  square  feet  of  retail  and  service  space  could  be  developed.   While 
the  parcel  appears  to  be  close  to  the  major  shopping  facilities  to  be 
built  on  Site  1,  there  appear  to  be  retail  opportunities  which  would  justify 
a  development  of  this  size  at  this  location.   On  account  of  this  retail 
opportunity,  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  problem  in  marketing  this 
site  for  its  planned  purpose.   However,  as  a  second  alternate  use,  the 
possibility  of  using  the  parcel  as  an  office  building  site  should  not  be 
disregarded . 

B.  Parking  Parcels 

The  four  parcels  which  are  planned  to  be  developed  into  parking  facilities 
are  Indicated  on  the  map  facing  page  1.   Located  nearby  and  in  some  instances 
adjoining  the  shopping  facilities  along  both  Warren  Street  and  Humbolt 
Avenue,  these  parcels  have  been  planned  to  provide  parking  facilities  for 
employees  and  customers.   They  range  in  size  from  as  little  as  5.300  square 
feet  to  as  much  as  35,200  square  feet. 
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The  need  for  additional  off-street  parking,  especially  for  short-term 
parkers,  is  very  apparent  in  this  area,  which  is  conspicuous  by  the  absence 
of  such  facilities.   The  iack  of  adequate  parking  at  Grove  Hall  must  be  con- 
sidered a  major  disadvantage  to  the  retail  stores  located  there  and  will 
become  more  so  once  the  new  shopping  center  on  Parcel  1  is  in  operation. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  retail  and  commercial  facilities  along  Humbolt 
Street;  here  too  the  lack  of  parking  will  become  more  of  a  disadvantage 
once  the  proposed  small  center  on  Site  ^  is  operating.  With  adequate 
parking  at  these  locations,  the  facilities  would  be  better  prepared  to 
survive  the  competitive  Impact  of  the  proposed  new  retailing  centers. 
While  walk-in  trade  in  this  area  presently  is  high,  it  is  expected  that 
the  redevelopment  of  the  area  will  substantially  change  the  existing  shop- 
ping pattern,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  there  will  be  fewer 
and  more  concentrated  shopping  facilities.   For  this  reason,  it  can  be 
expected  that  residents  will  make  fewer  shopping  trips  per  week  and  will 
shop  more  and  more  by  car.   Parking  lots  nearby  the  remaining  commercial 
facilities  would  greatly  enhance  their  chances  of  competing  with  the  new 
centers.   Preferably,  parking  should  be  free  to  the  customers  just  as  it 
will  be  at  the  new  sites. 

Parcel  5.   Fronting  Warren  Street  and  also  accessible  from  Georgia  Street, 
this  odd-shaped  parcel  consists  of  26,^55  square  feet.   The  proposed  parking 
lot,  if  operated  on  a  self-parking  basis,  could  accommodate  approximately 
75  cars  (at  350  square  feet  per  car,  Including  driveways,  walking  and  maneu- 
vering space),  and  as  many  as  105  cars  If  operated  on  an  attendant-parking 
basis.   Because  of  the  nature  of  the  neighborhood  and  in  consideration  of 
the  establishments  which  these  lots  are  intended  to  serve,  self-parking 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  type  for  this  as  well  as  all  other 
parking  lots. 

The  problems  of  marketing  this  parcel  as  well  as  the  others  will  be  dis- 
cussed below. 

Parcel  6.   This  parcel,  located  diagonally  across  from  Parcel  5  on  Georgia 
Street,  is  also  accessible  from  Cheney  Street.   Roughly  rectangular  in  shape, 
the  site  consists  of  35,200  square  feet  and  could  accommodate,  on  a  self- 
park  basis,  approximately  100  cars. 

Parcel  7.   This  parcel,  also  rectangular  In  shape,  consists  of  26,066  square 
feet  and,  again  on  a  self-park  basis,  could  accommodate  approximately  75 
cars.   Facing  Ruthven  Street,  the  parking  facilities  to  be  developed  on 
this  site  are  intended  primarily  to  serve  the  nearby  retail  stores  along 
Humbolt  Street. 

Parcel  8.   This  Is  the  smallest  of  all  commercial  sites,  consisting  of 
only  5,318  square  feet  and  therefore  able  to  accommodate  only  15  cars. 
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Located  directly  across  from  Parcel  7,  and  adjoining  commercial  facilities 
along  Humbolt  Street,  the  reasons  for  the  planning  of  this  small  separate 
lot  are  not  readily  apparent.  This  is  particularly  true  when  considering 
that  the  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  the  commercial  facilities 
mentioned,  is  primarily  residential. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  arrangements  which  may  have  already  been  made 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  industrial  parcels),  the  successful  marketing  of 
these  parcels  may  present  difficulties.  While  the  demand  for  these 
facilities  appears  to  be  substantial,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  private 
developer  could  be  interested  in  developing  and  operating  these  lots 
for  profit.   Operation  on  any  basis  requiring  more  than  a  nominal  fee 
does  not  seem  economically  feasible  in  this  area.   At  the  same  time,  this 
type  of  operation  would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  these  parcels  were 
set  aside. 

If  these  facilities  are  to  provide  parking  free  of  charge  or  at  a  nominal 
fee  in  order  to  make  the  remaining  commercial  facilities  more  competitive 
with  the  new  retail  centers  planned,  there  are  three  types  of  potential 
developers  and  operators: 

a.  A  group  of  merchants  interested  as  a  unit  in  strengthening  the  retail 
sector  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

b.  An  individual  businessman  or  merchant  whose  business  would  benefit  most 
through  the  addition  of  parking  facilities. 

c.  The  city  may  be  interested  in  these  off-street  parking  developments  in 
order  to  alleviate  congested  traffic  conditions  caused  partly  by  all-day 
parking  along  the  site  streets. 

It  would  appear  that  the  merchants  in  the  area,  anticipating  the  precarious 
competitive  situation  into  which  the  opening  of  the  new  retail  facilities 
will  put  them,  would  be  most  interested  in  the  development  of  parking  lots 
to  serve  their  stores.   However,  unless  these  parcels  have  been  set  aside 
with  the  explicit  understanding  that  such  a  group  would  develop  them,  the 
marketing  of  these  parcels  to  such  a  group  (i.e..  Parcels  5  and  6  to  the 
"Warren  Street  Group";  Parcels  7  and  8  to  the  "Humbolt  Street  Group")  would 
seem  to  be  extremely  difficult.   The  main  reason  for  this  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  individual  small  businessman  may  find  it  impossible 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  his  share  of  the  acquisition  and 
development  costs.   Furthermore,  disagreements  as  to  the  proportionate 
share  each  business  should  pay  are  likely  to  erupt  within  the  group; 
additionally,  some  merchants  may  take  the  attitude  to  let  the  other 
businesses  carry  the  costs  alone  since  they  would  benefit  about  the  same 
way  whether  participating  or  not. 

Ppssibly  an  individual  merchant  whose  business  would  benefit  most  from  a 


nearby  parking  development  can  be  found.  This  would  be  a  matter  of  search- 
ing for  one  particular  party  rather  than  an  attempt  to  make  an  offer  to  the 
open  real  estate  market. 

A  final  possible  developer  and  operator  for  any  one  or  all  of  the  parking 
sites  would  be  the  City  of  Boston  itself.  Whether  this  would  be  handled 
by  the  city's  parking  authority  or  through  the  creation  of  a  local  Improve- 
ment district  is  a  matter  of  policy.   The  city,  while  not  desiring  to  make 
these  facilities  available  for  the  local  merchants  per  se.  may,  on  account 
of  the  general  lack  of  off-street  parking  In  the  area   and  the  improvement 
In  traffic  conditions  which  such  facilities  might  result  in,  be  Indeed  an 
Interested  party. 

In  summary,  the  development  and  operation  for  profit  of  these  parking  par- 
cels would  not  appear  to  be  of  interest  to  private  developers.   Therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  specific  agreements,  they  may  be  difficult  to  market. 
Possibly  a  group  of  businessmen  or  an  individual  merchant  could  be  found 
or  the  city  itself  might  be  interested  in  developing  and  operating  these 
faci 1  It les. 

C.  Industrial  Parcels 

Indicated  on  the  map  facing  page  1  are  the  six  parcels  which  are  planned  to 
be  used  for  industrial  uses.   Generally  speaking,  these  parcels,  on  account 
of  their  size,  shape,  and  location,  could  not  be  sold  In  the  open  real  estate 
market.   However,  they  were  not  planned  for  such  a  purpose,  but,  rather, 
designed  to  meet  existing  needs  of  present  industrial  firms  located  in  the 
vicinity.   Planned  for  very  specific  purposes,  for  Instance,  to  provide  room 
for  some  landscaping  for  one  particular  firm  (Parcel  10),  the  sale  of  all 
these  parcels  will  depend  upon  the  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the 
contracted  parties  to  buy  them  when  they  will  become  available.   Apparently, 
all  the  parcels  have  been  put  aside  on  the  basis  of  firm  contracts.   While 
It  appears  that  enough  economic  pressure  could  be  applied  In  case  any  of 
these  firms  decides  to  break  oral  or  written  agreements.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that,  besides  willingness,  there  must  be  financial  ability  to  pay  when 
the  parcels  become  available. 

Parcels  9.  10.  11.   These  three  parcels,  located  on  Dudley  and  Washington 
Streets,  combined  contain  approximately  3-5  acres.   Apparently,  there  are 
firm  agreements  with  both  the  Modern  t lectroplat Ing  Company  and  the  Inter- 
national Manufacturing  Company  for  the  purchase  of  these  parcels.   If  either 
one  or  both  of  these  firms  should  not  be  able  or  willing  to  acquire  the 
parcels,  Burtman  Iron  Works  apparently  has  Indicated  a  desire  to  be  desig- 
nated as  an  alternate  buyer. 
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Parcels  12.  13.  1^.  These  three  parcels,  located  In  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  project  area,  have  been  planned  for  loading  space  and  for  employee 
off-street  parking  for  specific  Industrial  firms  located  there.  While  the 
agreements  with  these  groups  appear  to  be  less  firm  than  is  the  case  with 
Parcels  9,    10,  and  11,  apparently  sufficient  economic  pressure  could  be 
applied  to  encourage  these  groups  to  develop  the  parcels  for  these  uses. 

In  summary,  the  industrial  parcels  have  no  marketability  per  se.  Having 
been  planned  for  specific  uses  by  specific  firms,  their  successful  develop- 
ment will  depend  mainly  on  the  ability  rather  than  the  willingness  of  con- 
cerns on  adjoining  parcels  to  acquire  them  when  they  become  available. 
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The  Trade  Areas 


The  drawing  power  of  a  group  of js^a\]    st^^cs    Is    limited  to  areas  which 
are  well   defined  by  factors   su^m  as  distanc^kdrlving  time,   topography, 
and  the  availability  of  altai^atlve  shopping  ^^ilities.     Thus,   the  first 
step    in  the  analysis  of  rj^^et   potential    is   to  ^Jermine  the   "trade  area,' 


esi dents   could  be  expectJ 
le  site    (or  sites).«ii«W* 


to  support   the  proposed 


that    is,   the  area  whose 
retai 1   faci 1  it  ies  at 

While  any  group^f  retail    stor^w|)l^  normal  1y  derivAsome  suppoVJL  from 
residents    ]\^lfng  beyond  any  re4sfllf^ab>)e   trade  area  bouldary  that   colKjI   be 
shown,    it  ^/important,   for  puti>oseslof  making   reliable  estimates  of  Vales 
potentiaLfto  concentrate  upojf^n  arep  whose  res  identsk  are   likely  to  av^ount 
for  SO^j^o  90%  of   the  sales  Jh/ch  wilf«J>e  made  by  the  \roposed   retail 
faci  lilies,   since,    if   suppoi|c/is   not   suf<,icient   from  su\h  an  area,    it    n 
doubtft|l    if   the  proposed  faeiiities  wouldt succeed. 
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The  facing  map    indicates    tife* total    ar§2^<*h^T\would  be  ser< 
retail    4acilities  within  aild*  alorj^»^|ft  boundar\es  of   the  Wa! 
Project  Irea.      This    total    aVeV*--    ttne  study  are^  — 

trade  aroas  which  would  be  s^rved^y  the   retai  l!  faci  1  it  ies   d^e  loped  on/ 
the  four  retail    sites.      Of   tl\  fJur   trade  areasj,    the  one  whic\  will    bei 
served  byVthe   retail    facilitieN^n  Site    1    is   bJ  far   the    largesV.      Jraffe 
Areas   2  an\  J^are  contained  entlr^S^  wi  thin  TrAde  Area    1,  whilA^jrffe  Area 
3  extends   ^mewhat   farther  west|fard.  *^Trn   tft|il£  niXil"i  hilt"  '^'X^  identified 
on  the  basi\of: 


a.  natlral    and  man-made  bS^rlers  wjj(^^  will    lend   to  se^^imlts 
to  t\e    influence  and  dra^^^J^^er  of   theV<«£uP  oi^etail 
faci  mt ies; 

b.  an  eva  lotion  of  exist  ia^shopplng  patterns;   and 

c.  the  number^nd    locatlJn  of   competitive   facilities. 

To  the  south,   between  Walnut   Stilpet  and  Blue  Hill    Road,  Trade  Area    1    is 
limited  by  Franklin  Palk.      Howe^r,    because  the  competing  retail    facilities 
at   Egleton  and  Grove  HJl  1    are^^lat i vely  weak,    the   trade  area  extends   south- 
ward   into  the   resident  la  1  ^^^ions    located  on  both  sides  of   the  park.      To 
the  east  and  west   the  IxUfting   rights-of-way  of   the   New  York  &  New  Haven 
Railroad  form  a  man-m^Jgf trade  area  boundary,   while   to   the  north   the  trade 
area    is    limited  by  competing  facilities.      Barriers   such  as   these  have  been 
considered   in  the  determination  of  all    trade  areas. 
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STUDY  AREA  RETAIL  ANALYSIS 


The  Trade  Areas 

The  drawing  power  of  a  group  of  retail  stores  Is  limited  to  areas  which 
are  well  defined  by  factors  such  as  distance,  driving  time,  topography, 
and  the  availability  of  alternative  shopping  facilities.  Thus,  the  first 
step  in  the  analysis  of  market  potential  is  to  determine  the  "trade  area," 
that  is,  the  area  whose  residents  could  be  expected  to  support  the  proposed 
retail  facilities  at  the  site  (or  sites)  under  study. 

While  any  group  of  retail  stores  will  normally  derive  some  support  from 
residents  living  beyond  any  reasonable  trade  area  boundary  that  could  be 
shown,  it  is  important,  for  purposes  of  making  reliable  estimates  of  sales 
potential,  to  concentrate  upon  an  area  whose  residents  are  likely  to  account 
for  80%  to  90%  of  the  sales  which  will  be  made  by  the  proposed  retail 
facilities,  since,  if  support  is  not  sufficient  from  such  an  area,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  proposed  facilities  would  succeed. 

The  facing  map  indicates  the  total  area  which  would  be  served  by  the  new 
retail  facilities  within  and  along  the  boundaries  of  the  Washington  Park 
Project  Area.   This  total  area  —  the  study  area  --  consists  of  the  four 
trade  areas  which  would  be  served  by  the  retail  facilities  developed  on 
the  four  retail  sites.   Of  the  four  trade  areas,  the  one  which  will  be 
served  by  the  retail  facilities  on  Site  1  is  by  far  the  largest.   Trade 
Areas  2  and  3; are   contained  entirely  within  Trade  Area  1,  while  Trade  Area 
3  extends  somewhat  farther  westward.   These  trade  areas  have  been  identified 
on  the  basis  of: 

a.  natural  and  man-made  barriers  which  will  tend  to  set  limits 
to  the  influence  and  drawing  power  of  the  group  of  retail 
fac? 1 ities; 

b.  an  evaluation  of  existing  shopping  patterns;  and 

c.  the  number  and  location  of  competitive  facilities. 

To  the  south,  between  Walnut  Street  and  Blue  Hill  Road,  Trade  Area  1  is 
limited  by  Franklin  Park.   However,  because  the  competing  retail  facilities 
at  Egleton  and  Grove  Hall  are   relatively  weak,  the  trade  area  extends  south- 
ward into  the  residential  sections  located  on  both  sides  of  the  park.   To 
the  east  and  west  the  existing  rights-of-way  of  the  New  York  &  New  Haven 
Railroad  form  a  man-made  trade  area  boundary,  while  to  the  north  the  trade 
area  is  limited  by  competing  facilities.   Barriers  such  as  these  have  been 
considered  in  the  determination  of  all  trade  areas. 


Mode  of  Transportation  and  Number  of  Shopping  Trips  Per  Week 
(Based  on  0-0  Survey  Conducted  by  BRA) 


Survey-Location      Total*   Mode  of  Transportation   Frequency  of  Shopping 


Dudley-East  Cottage 
Roxbury  Crossing 
Roxbury  Crossing 
Hampden-Farnham 
Roxbury-Centre 
Cent  re-Co  1 umbus 
Uphams  Corner 
Uphi'ms  Corner 
Blue  Hil I -Geneva 
Dudley  Street 
Columbia-Blue  Hill 
Columbia-Blue  Hi  1 1 
Warren-Gaston 
Humbolt-Ruthven 
Wash  i  ngton-Marce 1 1  a 
Humbolt-Townsend 
Harold  Hoi  lander 
Warren-Cl ifford 
Warren-Cl ifford 

%  Distributions** 


Public 

2-3  Times 

Once  a 

Walk 

Transit 

Car 

Daily 

Per  Week 

Week 

27 

26 

1 

0 

16 

10 

1 

]k 

12 

0 

2 

1 

5 

3 

25 

11 

1 

13 

13 

9 

1 

8 

3 

1 

k 

6 

0 

2 

7 

5 

0 

2 

1 

k 

2 

2k 

18 

2 

k 

12 

8 

k 

28 

16 

2 

10 

11 

5 

9 

75 

63 

5 

5 

27 

38 

10 

150 

7k 

58 

18 

29 

61 

18 

151 

66 

63 

22 

36 

36 

58 

^0 

21 

8 

9 

6 

19 

8 

36 

5 

25 

6 

2 

\k 

19 

7 

6 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

23 

22 

0 

1 

10 

8 

5 

10 

10 

0 

0 

3 

k 

3 

]k 

]k 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

35 

25 

8 

1 

19 

3 

10 

2k 

2k 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

704 

k27 

172 

88 

220 

2^5 

15'* 

62.2% 

25.0% 

12.8% 

35.5% 

39.6% 

2k. B% 

*  Numbers  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  incomplete  or  non-usable  answers. 
**Based  on  number  of  respondents  to  this  question  (687  for  mode  of 
transport,  and  6l9  for  shopping  frequency). 
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An  origin  and  destination  survey  undertaken  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  indicates  clearly  that  presently  existing  retail  facilities 
within  and  along  the  boundary  of  the  project  area  have  a  very  limited 
drawing  power.   This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
generally  of  low  quality,  small  in  size,  poorly  maintained,  and  often 
operated  on  a  marginal  basis.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  lack  of  concen- 
tration of  facilities,  while  amenities  for  customers,  such  as  parking, 
are   found  in  only  few  Instances. 

The  percentage  of  people  who  walk  to  do  their  shopping  Is  extremely  high. 
According  to  the  origin  and  destination  survey,  roughly  60%  of  the  customers 
Interviewed  walked  to  do  their  shopping.   Another  25%  came  into  the  area 
by  public  transportation,  with  only  15%  shopping  by  car.   Since  those 
people  who  either  walk  or  use  public  transportation  to  do  their  shopping 
can  carry  only  a  limited  amount  of  goods  on  any  one  shopping  trip,  the 
number  of  trips  per  week  must  be  relatively  high.   This  is  borne  out  by 
the  0-D  Survey,  which  indicates  that  35%  of  the  customers  Interviewed 
shop  daily,  while  another  itO%  shop  two  to  three  times  per  week,  with  only 
25%  shopping  but  once  a  week.   The  exact  breakdown  of  customers  shopping 
daily,  two  to  three  times  a  week,  and  once  a  week,  as  well  as  their  mode 
of  transportation,  is  summarized  in  the  table  opposite  this  page. 

The  reasons  for  this  particular  shopping  pattern  are  probably  the  following: 
First,  per-capita  car  ownership  in  the  study  area  is  only  57%  of  per-capita 
car  ownership  in  the  state.   Secondly,  there  is  a  general  lack  of  adequate 
parking  facilities,  and  traffic  conditions  in  the  area  are  not  conducive  to 
shopping  by  car. 

The  redevelopment  of  the  area  may  somewhat  change  this  established  shopping 
pattern.   Retail  facilities  will  be  more  concentrated  and  will  provide 
parking,  while  at  the  same  time  traffic  congestion  will  be  somewhat  alleviated 
by  the  renewal  process.   All  of  these  factors  may  have  an  impact  upon  exist- 
ing shopping  habits,  and  therefore  the  new  trade  areas  are  expected  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  ones  served  by  existing  facilities. 

Population 

The  table  facing  page  9  shows  population  and  population  changes  for  the 
United  States,  for  the  Boston  SMSA*,  for  the  City  of  Boston,  and  for  the 
study  area.   As  can  be  noted,  in  the  period  from  19^0  to  I960  the  United 
States  population  increased  from  132,165,000  to  179,323,000,  an  increase 
of  35.7%.   During  the  same  period  the  State  of  Massachusetts  increased  its 
population  from  4,316,721  to  5,1^9,317,  an  Increase  of  19.3%.   The  Boston 
SMSA  increased  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  18.9%,  its  population  going  from 
2,177,621  In  19^0  to  2,590,040  in  I960.   However,  while  the  nation,  the 
state,  and  the  SMSA  showed  a  population  Increase,  both  the  City  of  Boston 


Standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 


PAST 

POPULATION 
(OOO's) 

GROWTH 

1^40 

'??o 

i960 

%   Change 
1940-1960 

United  States 
Number 

132.165.0 

151,326.0 

179. 

323.0 

•►35. 7 

State 

Number 
%  of  U.S. 

^,316.7 
3.26 

4,690.5 
3.10 

5, 

149.3 
2.87 

+  19.3 

Boston  SMSA 
Number 
%   of  State 

2,177.6 
50.45 

2.370.0 
50.53 

2, 

,590.0 
50.30 

+  18.9 

Ci  ty  of  Boston 
Number 
%  of  SMSA 

770.8 
35. '♦O 

801.4 
33.82 

698.0 

26.95 

-  9.5 

Washington  Park 

-20.6 

Study  Area 
Number 
%  of  City 

137.1 
17.80 

138.0 
17.22 

108.8 
15.59 

POPULATION  GROWTH 
(OOO's) 

1965          1970 

PROJECTIONS 

'975       ! 

980 

%   Change 
1960-1980 

United  States 
Number* 

193.643.0 

208, 

.199.0     : 

225, 

,552.0 

245.409. 

.0 

+  36.9 

State 

Number** 
%  of  U.S. 

5,Mt7.0 
2.81 

5. 

.799.0 
2.79 

6, 

,165.0 
2.73 

6 

.530, 
2 

.0 
.66 

+26.8 

Boston  SMSA 
Number*** 
%  of  State 

2.768.8 
50.83 

2. 

,991.3 
51.58 

3 

,253.0 
52.77 

3 

.515.0 
53.83 

+  26.9 

Ci  ty  of  Boston 
Nymber*** 
%  of  SMSA 

7)3.4 
25.76 

728.9 
24.36 

745.0 
22.90 

759. 
21 

.6 
.61 

+  8.8 

Washington  Park 
Study  Area: 

Expected  to  be 

Stat 

>i lized  at  I960 

level. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
**  Adapted  from  unpublished  Census  figures. 

Adapted  from  projections  made  by  Greater  Boston  Economic  Study  Commission. 
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and  the  Washington  Park  study  area  lost  population.  The  city's  population 
dropped  from  770,816  in  19^0  to  697,938  in  I960,  a  loss  of  9-5%.  The 
population  of  the  Washington  Park  study  area  dropped  from  137,032  In  19^+0 
to  108,830  In  i960,  a  drop  of  almost  21%. 

Population  Growth  Projections 

The  facing  table  indicates  expected  levels  of  population  in  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  SMSA,  and  the  City  of  Boston.  While 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  have  a  population  Increase  of  37%  In  the 
period  from  I960  to  1980,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Boston  SMSA  are 
expected  to  grow  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  of  slightly  over  26%  during 
the  same  time  span.   It  is  expected  that  the  City  of  Boston  will  reverse  its 
declining  population  trend,  partly  because  of  urban  renewal.   Still,  the 
city  is  expected  to  have  a  population  increase  of  only  about  9%  during  this 
twenty-year  period,  or  less  than  one-half  per  cent  annually.  The  study  area 
is  expected  to  maintain  its  present  population  level  in  the  future.   Exten- 
sive urban  renewal  should  put  a  stop  to  the  rapid  population  outflow  and  to 
some  extent  rehabilitate  the  area.   Needless  to  say,  depending  on  the  scope 
of  urban  renewal,  not  only  within  but  also  around  the  project  area,  the 
past  trend  may  even  be  reversed,  with  the  result  that  the  study  area  popula- 
tion may  increase.   However,  based  upon  Information  received  from  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  the  following  analyses  assume  that  popula- 
tion will  remain  constant  at  its  I960  level. 

Study  Area  Income 

Income  levels  currently  prevailing  in  the  Washington  Park  study  area  are 
substantially  below  the  average  per  capita  incomes  In  Massachusetts,  the 
Boston  SMSA,  and  the  City  of  Boston. 

Based  on  most  recent  I960  Census  data  on  population  and  income,  with  Income 
having  been  adjusted  upward  by  10%  to  account  for  under  reporting,  per  capita 
Income  of  study  area  residents  is  estimated  to  have  been  approximately 
$1,^+80  In  i960,  as  compared  to  $1,815  for  the  City  of  Boston,  $2,070  for  the 
Boston  SMSA,  and  $1,950  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  For  ready  comparison, 
these  income  levels  have  been  summarized  in  the  table  below: 

Per  Capita  Income  Levels.  I960 

Massachusetts  $1,950 

Boston  SMSA  $2,070 

City  of  Boston  $1 ,815 

Washington  Park  Study  Area  $1,480 


It  may  be  noted  that  study  area  per  capita  Income  ?s  very  low,  especially 
when  compared  to  the  SMSA  per  capita  income.   It  is  difficult  to  predict 
just  how  study  area  per  capita  income  will  compare  to  those  in  the  SMSA 
and  the  City  of  Boston  in  the  future.   On  one  side,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  urban  renewal  process  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
»r9»   incomes.   Insofar  as  It  will  mal<e  the  area  physically  more  attractive, 
families  which  are  moving  Into  higher  income  categories  and  therefore,  In 
the  absence  of  urban  renewal,  might  desire  to  move  to  other,  better  neigh- 
borhoods, may  elect  to  remain  in  the  area.  At  the  same  time,  the  area   might 
attract  families  in  somewhat  higher  income  brackets  now  residing  outside  of 
the  area. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  racial  changes  within  the  area  may  keep  per 
capita  income  at  a  level  substantially  below  that  of  either  city,  SMSA,  or 
state.   The  racial  composition  in  the  study  area  has  changed  drastically. 
As  indicated  In  the  following  table,  the  area  has  not  only  lost  in  absolute 
population,  but  at  the  same  time  has  seen  a  sizable  influx  of  Negroes. 
While  during  the  past  ten  years,  total  population  dropped  from  138, 03^*  in 
1950  to  108,830  in  i960,  the  Negro  population  increased  from  21,106  to 
'+3,^19  and  the  white  population  dropped  drastically  from  116,928  to  65,^11. 

More  specifically,  the  area's  absolute  population  loss  amounted  to  29,204 
persons.   However,  the  area  lost  51,517  Caucasians  and  experienced  an  influx 
of  22,313  Negroes.   Thus,  while  in  1950,  the  population  was  84.7%  Caucasian 
and  only  15.3%  Negro,  by  I960  this  ratio  had  changed  to  60%  Caucasian  to 
40%  Negro. 

It  is  expected  that  this  trend  will  continue  in  the  future.   Since  Negroes 
generally  have  substantially  lower  incomes  than  Caucasians,  it  Is  expected 
that  per  capita  income  levels  in  the  trade  area  will  probably  continue  to 
be  substantially  below  those  of  the  city,  the  SMSA,  or  the  state. 

Racial  Composition  of  Area  Population 


1950 

% 

i960 

% 

Change 

Total  Population 

138.034 

100% 

108.830 

100% 

-  29.204 

Caucasian 
Negro 

116,928 
21,106 

84.7 
15.3 

65,411 
43.419 

60.1 
39.9 

-  51.517 
+  22.313 

Area  Expenditures 

Comparing  the  income  levels  which  are  estimated  to  prevail  In  the  area 
with  the  average  SMSA  Income,  the  average  per  capita  expenditures  of  study 
area  residents,  after  redevelopment  has  taken  place,  have  been  calculated 
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and  appear  in  the  table  below.  For  purposes  of  facilitating  comparison, 

per  capita  expenditures  in  the  different  categories  have  been  listed  for  the 

state,  the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  Boston  SMSA  as  well. 

Per  Capita  Expenditure  Pattern 


Furn. 

Other 

Food 

Variety 

Apparel 

&  Appl. 

Drugs 

Hardware 

Retail 

$370 

$25 

$90 

$55 

$ifO 

$15 

$85 

$330 

$20 

$100 

$60 

$^5 

$15 

$105 

$3^5 

$30 

$170 

$95 

$55 

$15 

$185 

$275 

$20 

$80 

$50 

$^0 

$15 

$100 

Massachusetts 

SMSA 

City  of  Boston  $3^5 

STUDY  AREA 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  estimated  per  capita  study  area  expenditure 
pattern  is  generally  lower  than  the  expenditure  patterns  of  th^  other  areas 
listed,  but  that  a  specific  correlation  does  not  appear.   First,  th^  generally 
lower  expenditures  are  the  product  of  the  study  area  inhabitants'  lower  in- 
comes.  Second,  the  adjustment  from  the  norm  (in  this  instance,  the  SMSA)  is 
based  upon  a  combination  of  data  obtained  from  the  LIFE  Study  of  Consumer 
Expenditures,  which  indicates  that  as  incomes  drop,  expenditures  also  drop 
but  at  different  rates  for  each  category  of  goods  type,  and  the  apparently 
different  shopping  habits  of  the  population  of  Boston  as  distinct  from  the 
SMSA. 

Trade  Area  Sales  Potential 

the  total  sales  potential  (which  is  expenditures  made  by  trade  area  residents 
within  and  outside  of  the  trade  area)  is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  population 
with  the  average  per  capita  expenditures  in  each  category.   The  table  on  the 
following  page  titled  "Trade  Area  Sales  Potential"  lists  total  expenditures 
of  study  area  residents  in  categories  most  lil<ely  to  be  developed  within  the 
project  area. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  potential  indicated  constitutes  expenditures 
made  by  trade  area  residents  within  the  trade  area  as  well  as  outside  of 
the  trade  area.   A  significant  percentage  of  this  potential  will  be  spent, 
in  all  probability,  in  downtown  establishments. 

The  Boston  C8D"  is  relatively  strong  and  able  to  attract  a  considerable 
percentage  of  SMSA  retail  expenditures.   The  facing  table  indicates  retail 
sales  in  the  SMSA,  the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  CBD  and  shows  the  CBD  share 
as  a  percentage  of  SMSA  expenditures  and  as  a  percentage  of  expenditures 
in  the  City  of  Boston.   As  can  be  seen,  the  CBD's  share  of  city  expenditures 
amounts  to  hOJo   for  variety  goods,  20%  for  hardware,  13%  for  drugs  and  5% 
for  food. 


*  Central  Business  District. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETAIL  SALES,  1958 
IN  SMSA.  THE  CITY.  AND  THfc  BOSTON  CBD 
(000 'i) 

Furn.  Other 

Food     Variety   Apparel    &  Appl .   Drugs    Hardware    Retat 1* 

SMSA  $  36,058  $5^.236  $253,060  $1^48,521  $111,855  $  33,782  $269,791 
City  of  Boston  $2^+7,131  $19,896  $121,570  $66,607  $38,9^+7  $11,009  $17^.569 
CBD  $12,836   $8,057   $57,593  $20,768   $^,958   $2,130    $51,568 


CBD  as  %  of       1.53%    lit.97o    22.8%      14.0%     k.k%  6.3%      19.1% 

SMSA 

5.19%    40.i4%    k7.k%  31.2%     12.7%    19.3%     29.5% 

CBD  as  %  of 
City 


*  "Other  retail"  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Business  includes  such 
items  as  gifts,  variety,  florists. 
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This  factor  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  retail  expendi- 
tures which  will  be  made  within  the  trade  areas.  The  "suburban  share"  is 
the  percentage  of  sales  which  is  expected  to  be  made  in  the  trade  areas. 
This  percentage  has  been  adjusted  not  only  to  account  for  expenditures  which 
will  be  made  in  downtown  facilities  but  also  for  expenditures  made  in  other 
areas  of  the  city. 


STUDY  AREA  SALtS  POTENTIAL 


Suburban  Share 
(OOO's) 

85%  -  $25.^80 
75%  -  $  3.270 
50%  -  $  1,090 
70%  -  $  1.1^5 


All  of  the  proposed  retail  sites,  on  account  of  their  sizes  as  well  as  in 
consideration  of  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  study  area  and  the 
city,  can  at  best  be  developed  into  neighborhood  shopping  centers.   In  a 
neighborhood  center,  a  supermarket  usually  Is  the  single  most  important 
tenant  in  terms  of  drawing  power  and  traffic-generating  ability.  The 
success  or  failure  of  a  supermarket  in  a  center  normally  determines  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  entire  center.  Therefore,  It  is  Important  to 
establish  the  degree  of  difficulty  which  such  a  supermarket  may  encounter 
when  entering  the  market,  as  well  as  Its  chances  for  successful  operation. 
This  will  be  discussed  more  fully  In  the  following  sections  dealing  with 
the  Individual  sites. 

Studies  of  the  Boston  food  market  have  shown  that  supermarkets,  when  well 
located  and  operated  by  locally  accepted  chains,  can  capture  as  much  as  82% 
of  the  total  food  expenditures.  The  studies  have  further  shown  that  the 
percentage  of  the  food  potential  which  is  spent  in  supermarkets  varies 
considerably  from  area  to  area,  and  depends  upon  such  factors  as  the  number 
and  strength  of  small  grocery  stores,  as  well  as  the  number,  size  and 
types  of  supermarkets  serving  the  area.   It  has  been  estimated  that  In  the 
Washington  Park  study  area,  which  has  a  relatively  large  number  of  small 


Per   Capita 
Expenditures 

Total 

Sales    Potential 

(OOO's) 

(Population 

ifiQ  f\nf\\ 

Food 

$275 

$29,975 

Drugs 

$  ko 

$  ^.360 

Variety 

$  20 

$  2,180 

Hardware 

$   15 

$   1.635 

Supermarket 

Share 
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grocery  stores  and  relatively  few  supermarkets,  the  latter  captgre 
about  65%  of  the  suburban  food  potential. 

On  this  basis,  all  supermarkets  located  within  the  Washington  Park  project 
area  are  expected  to  have  combined  sales  opportunities  of  approximately 
$16,500,000. 

The  potential  success  of  the  supermarket  In  a  center  Is  of  far  greater 
Importance  to  the  other  stores  than  the  actual  statistical  potential  sales 
volumes  which  are  available  to  them.  Therefore,  In  the  following  sections, 
the  potential  success  of  the  food  market  has  been  considered  the  prime 
factor  influencing  the  advisability  of  developing  neighborhood  centers  on 
the  four  retail  sites.   It  has  been  the  experience  of  this  office  that  a 
strong  food  market  can  generate  sufficient  traffic  to  warrant  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well-balanced  center  containing  stores  which,  on  the  basis  of 
statistical  potential  alone,  could  not  achieve  satisfactory  operating  levels. 
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1#  k3M  BOAflT 


SECTION  Ml 
RtTAIL  ANALYSIS  -  PARCEL  I 


Site  I,  the  largest  parcel  planned  ^^development  with  retail  facilities, 
consists  of  337.233  square  feet  a^^he  c^ner  of  Warren  Street  and  the  new 
Washington  Park  Boulevard.   Loc^^d  in  wh^WwMI  be  primarily  a  residential 
neighborhood,  this  parcel,  op^ccount  of  it^^dvantageous  location  at  the 
corner  of  these  two  major^^eets,  as  well  asNan  account  of  Its  size.  Is 
likely  to  be  developed  ^^o  the  strongest,  mostX'"PO''tant ,  and  most  attrac- 
tive retail  faci  1  ity  s^vi  ng  the  project  area. 

The  trade  area  whWCTi  wl 1 1  be  served  by  retail  facilXties  on  this  site, 
indicated  on  th^^acing  map,  has  been  determined  on\he  basis  of  factors 
discussed  inJK^ctlon  II.   Based  on  most  recent  censul  data,  the  trade  area 
contains  aof^oximately  100,000  people,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  popula- 
tion wiUrremain  fairly  constant.  The  economic  charalterist  ics  of  this  area 
dlffei^ery  little  from  those  found  in  the  study  area.V  The  trade  area  per 
capital  Income  of  $1500  Is  only  slightly  above  the  studXarea  average  of  $1480. 
On  acciunt  of  this  slight  difference,  per  capita  food  e^nenditures  are  be- 
lleved\to  be  approximately  the  same  as  for  the  study  area\  $275* 

Under  nArmal  suburban  shopp^g  center  development  standardsV  that  is,  with 
parking Vatio  of  3:1  (3  square  feet  of  parking  per  1  square Voot  of  retail 
space),  this  site  can  be  developed  with  approximately  80,000\to  90,000  square 
feet  of  netail  space.  On  account  of  its  favorable  location  \t  this  major 
IntersectXon) ,  It  appears  that  this  site,  in  addition  to  the  nptall  space, 
should  coivain  a  service  station  occupying  approximately  15,00\  to  20,000 
square  feelkof  land  area. 

Customari  ly,\in  a  neighborhood  center  of  thjs  slze|a  supermarl^  (possibly 
two)  and  a  vaViety  store  are  the  principa^^enants.l  Based  u^n  the  assump- 
tion that  th I s\ center  will  contain  a  lo^^ly  acceptetS\w^i^anaged  super- 
market and  a  vvlety  store  of  approxlm^ely  20,000  square  feet  each,  the 
following  area  Schedule  has  been  de^^oped  and  shows  approximate  per  square 
foot  areas  which  flight  be  alloca^^to  individual  retail  categories  In  such 
a  center. 


Supermarkei 

Other  food 

Variety 

Apparel 

Drugs 

Hardware 

Other  Retai 

Services  and 
Total 


itores  (bakery,  meats) 


'(including  eating  and 

drinking) 
Institutions 


20,000  sq.  ft. 

5,000  sq.  ft. 

20,000  sq.  ft. 

5,000  sq.  ft. 

6,000  sq.  ft. 

4,000  sq.  ft. 

10,000  sq.  ft. 

10.000  SQ.  ft. 

80,000  sq.  ft. 
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TRADE  AfiEA#l 


SbCTION  III 
RtTAIL  ANALYSIS  -  PARCEL  I 


Site  I,  the  largest  parcel  planned  for  development  with  retail  facilities, 
consists  of  337.235  square  feet  at  the  corner  of  Warren  Street  and  the  new 
Washington  Park  Boulevard.  Located  in  what  will  be  primarily  a  residential 
neighborhood,  this  parcel,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  location  at  the 
corner  of  these  two  major  streets,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  size.  Is 
likely  to  be  developed  Into  the  strongest,  most  important,  and  most  attrac- 
tive retail  facility  serving  the  project  area. 

The  trade  area  which  will  be  served  by  retail  facilities  on  this  site, 
indicated  on  the  facing  map,  has  been  determined  on  the  basis  of  factors 
discussed  in  Section  M.  Based  on  most  recent  census  data,  the  trade  area 
contains  approximately  100,000  people,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  popula- 
tion will  remain  fairly  constant.   The  economic  characteristics  of  this  area 
differ  very  little  from  those  found  in  the  study  area.  The  trade  area  per 
capita  income  of  $1500  is  only  slightly  above  the  study  area  average  of  $1^80. 
On  account  of  this  slight  difference,  per  capita  food  expenditures  are  be- 
lieved to  be  approximately  the  same  as  for  the  study  area:  $275> 

Under  normal  suburban  shopping  center  development  standards,  that  is,  with  a 
parking  ratio  of  3:1  (3  square  feet  of  parking  per  1  square  foot  of  retail 
space),  this  site  can  be  developed  with  approximately  80,000  to  90,000  square 
feet  of  retail  space.  On  account  of  Its  favorable  location  (at  this  major 
intersection),  it  appears  that  this  site,  in  addition  to  the  retail  space, 
should  contain  a  service  station  occupying  approximately  15,000  to  20,000 
square  feet  of  land  area. 

Customarily,  in  a  neighborhood  center  of  this  size,  a  supermarket  (possibly 
two)  and  a  variety  store  are  the  principal  tenants.  Based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  this  center  will  contain  a  locally  accepted,  we  11 -managed  super- 
market and  a  variety  store  of  approximately  20,000  square  feet  each,  the 
following  area  schedule  has  been  developed  and  shows  approximate  per  square 
foot  areas  which  might  be  allocated  to  individual  retail  categories  in  such 
a  center. 

Supermarket  20,000  sq.  ft. 

Other  food  stores  (bakery,  meats)  5,000  sq.  ft. 

Variety  20,000  sq.  ft. 

Apparel  5,000  sq.  ft. 

Drugs  6,000  sq.  ft. 

Hardware  ^,000  sq.  ft. 
Other  Retail  (including  eating  and 

drinking)  10,000  sq.  ft. 

Services  and  Institutions  10.000  sq.  ft. 

Total  80,000  sq.  ft. 
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Since  in  a  neighborhood  shopping  center  the  drawing  power  and  traffic- 
generating  ability  of  the  principal  tenant,   the  supermarket,  usually 
determines  the  success  or  failure  of  the  other  stores  in  the  center, 
it  has  been  attempted  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  ease  the 
supermarket  would  have  to  produce  a  normal  volume  for  a  store  of  this 
size.  As  summarized  in  the  table  below,  total  trade  area  food  expendi- 
tures are   expected  to  amount  to  approximately  $27,500,000  (at  $275  per 
capita  food  expenditure).   Of  this,  purchases  made  outside  the  area,  that 
is,  in  either  downtown  or  other  areas  of  the  city,  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 15%.   Thus,  the  suburban  food  potential,  or  food  expenditures  which 
will  be  made  in  the  trade  area,  will  amount  to  85%,  or  $23,375,000. 

As  outlined  earlier,  it  is  estimated  that  in  areas  such  as  this,  which 
have  relatively  few  supermarkets  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  grocery 
stores,  supermarkets  capture  about  65%  of  the  suburban  share  of  food  expen- 
ditures.  Thus,  the  total  food  potential  available  to  all  supermarkets 
serving  the  area  amounts  to  approximately  $15,200,000. 

Normal  sales  of  a  supermarket  of  this  size  usually  amount  to  approximately 
$125  per  square  foot.   The  expected  volume  of  the  proposed  20,000  square 
foot  facility  on  this  site  would  therefore  be  approximately  $2,500,000,  or 
16.5%  of  the  potential  available  to  all  supermarkets  serving  the  area. 

Percentage  of  Supermarket  Potential 
Required  for  Normal  Operations 


Trade  area  population: 


100,000 


Per  capita  income: 

Per  capita  food  expenditures; 

Total  food  expenditures: 
Suburban  share  (85%)  : 
Supermarket  share  (65%) : 


$1,500 

$275 

$27,500,000 

$23,375,000 

$15,195,000 


Size  of  proposed  supermarket: 
Normal  sales: 
Expected  sales  volume: 


20,000  square  feet 
$125  per  square  foot 
$2,500,000 


Proposed  facility's  share  as  per 
cent  of  potential  available  to 
supermarkets: 


16.5% 


General  experience  indicates  that  a  strong,  we  I  1 -managed ,  and  locally 
accepted  supermarket,  when  located  in  a  we  1 1 -des igned ,  modern  neighborhood 
center  in  an  area   served  principally  by  relatively  small  stores,  can 
capture  anywhere  from  20%  to  30%  of  the  trade  area   food  potential.   Since 
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it  is  expected  that  this  neighborhood  center  will  be  well  designed 
throughout,  and  assuming  that  the  food  market  will  be  part  of  a  locally 
accepted  food  chain,  it  appears  that  a  share  of  16. 5%  would  represent  a 
minimum  rather  than  a  maximum  volume  which  could  be  achieved  by  this 
store.   In  all  probability,  an  even  larger  supermarket  could  achieve  a 
satisfactory  volume  In  this  development. 

The  proposed  site  therefore  appears  to  present  excellent  opportunities 
for  a  supermarket.   As  mentioned  earlier,  the  sales  volumes  other  busi- 
nesses In  the  center  can  expect  to  achieve  depend  to  a  greater  degree 
upon  the  success  of  the  supermarket  than  on  the  statistical  potential 
available  to  them.   Therefore,  based  upon  the  strength  of  a  well-managed, 
locally  accepted  supermarket,  there  appears  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
develop  a  well-balanced  neighborhood  center  on  this  site,  containing  the 
retail  facilities  of  the  types  listed  in  the  area  schedule  on  page  14. 

The  size  Indicated  for  the  variety  store  may  seem  to  be  excessive  In 
relation  to  the  potential  available  even  when  considering  the  above  factor. 
However,  additional  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that,  in  a 
low-income  area  such  as  this,  variety  stores  generally  sell  wide  assortments 
of  merchandise  customarily  classified  as  GAF*  merchandise.  Therefore,  the 
statistical  variety-potential  underestimates  the  actual  sales  potential 
which  exists  for  a  variety  store  type  operation  in  such  a  neighborhood. 


*  General  merchandise,  apparel,  furniture  and  appliances, 
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......   PROJECT  AREA  BOUNDRY 

GNRP  AREA  BOUNDRY 


S*A3flA3aAilT 


StCTION  IV 
RETAIL  ANALYSIS-PARCEL  2 

This  parcel,  consisting  of  37,933  square  feet  and  located  at  the 
Intersection  of  Walnut  Avenue  and  Circuit  Street,  Is  planned  to  be 
developed  into  a  small  convenience-oriented  neighborhood  shopping 
center  which  would  primarily  serve  the  Immediate  neighborhood. 

Because  this  small  center  would  be  primarily  convenience-oriented, 
the  parking  ratio  could  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  customarily  used 
for  suburban  centers.   At  a  ratio  of  2:1,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
somewhat  odd  shape  of  the  parcel,  this  site  could  be  developed  with 
approximately  12,000  square  fe^^Bt  retail  space.   The  following  is  a 
hypothetical  area  schedule  (infcqua^  feet)  for  a  center  of  this  size. 

Food  Market  I     \     3,000  -  4,000 

Drugs  I      \    2,000 

Services  /•     ^W  2,000 

Eating  &  Drinking  I          Jl ,000  -  2,000 

Other  Retail       I        j/l.QQO 

Total  /  ^^^      10.000  -  12,000 

The  trade  area  which  would  be  served  by  this  center  is  indicated  on 
the  facing  map.   Because  of  its  small  size,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
strong  competition  at  Dudley  Street,  Warren  Street  and  Washington  Park 
Boulevard,  and  Washington  Street  and  Washington  Park  Boulevard,  the 
trade  area  is  very  small  and  limited  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  center. 

While  the  trade  ar^a    Indicated  contains  only  approximately  4,200  people, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  if  the  food  store  in  this  center  were  to  be  open 
late  at  night  or  possibly  even  on  a  2'4-hour  basis,  it  could  be  somewhat 
larger.   However,  in  the  absence  of  such  special  features.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  its  trade  area  would  extend  substantially  beyond  the  boundaries 
shown  on  the  facing  map.   Furthermore,  it  must  be  realized  that  of  all  the 
areas  within  the  study  area,  the  one  Immediately  surrounding  this  site  has 
the  lowest  per  capita  income  ($1,380).   Small  food  stores,  on  account  of 
less  advantageous  buying  power,  less  advantageous  rent  levels,  and  generally 
higher  operating  costs,  usually  have  to  charge  a  somewhat  higher  price  for 
their  merchandise  than  the  larger  stores.   it  can  be  expected  that  in  this 
low  income  neighborhood  residents  are  extremely  price-conscious  and,  because 
this  food  store  probably  would  not  be  price-competitive,  make  a  majority 
of  their  purchases  at  the  larger  facilities.   The  following  table  indicates 
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TRADE  AREA 


......   PROJECT  AREA  BOUNORY 

GNRP  AREA  BOUNORY 


J 


StCTION  IV 


RETAIL  ANALYSIS-PARCEL  2 


This  parcel,  consisting  of  37,933  square  feet  and  located  at  the 
Intersection  of  Walnut  Avenue  and  Circuit  Street,  is  planned  to  be 
developed  into  a  small  convenience-oriented  neighborhood  shopping 
center  which  would  primarily  serve  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Because  this  small  center  would  be  primarily  convenience-oriented, 
the  pari<ing  ratio  could  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  customarily  used 
for  suburban  centers.  At  a  ratio  of  2:1,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
somewhat  odd  shape  of  the  parcel,  this  site  could  be  developed  with 
approximately  12,000  square  feet  of  retail  space.  The  following  Is  a 
hypothetical  area  schedule  (in  square  feet)  for  a  center  of  this  size. 

Food  Market  3,000  -  4,000 

Drugs  2,000 

Services  2,000 

Eating  £■  Drinking  1,000  -  2,000 

Other  Retail  2.000 

Total  10,000  -  12,000 

The  trade  area   which  would  be  served  by  this  center  is  indicated  on 
the  facing  map.   Because  of  its  small  size,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
strong  competition  at  Dudley  Street,  Warren  Street  and  Washington  Park 
Boulevard,  and  Washington  Street  and  Washington  Park  Boulevard,  the 
trade  area  is  very  small  and  limited  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  center. 

While  the  trade  area  indicated  contains  only  approximately  ^4,200  people, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  it  the  food  store  in  this  center  were  to  be  open 
late  at  night  or  possibly  even  on  a  2i+-hour  basis,  it  could  be  somewhat 
larger.   However,  in  the  absence  of  such  special  features,  it  Is  not  ex- 
pected that  its  trade  area  would  extend  substantially  beyond  the  boundaries 
shown  on  the  facing  map.   Furthermore,  it  must  be  realized  that  of  all  the 
areas  within  the  study  area,  the  one  immediately  surrounding  this  site  has 
the  lowest  per  capita  income  ($1,380).   Small  food  stores,  on  account  of 
less  advantageous  buying  power,  less  advantageous  rent  levels,  and  generally 
higher  operating  costs,  usually  have  to  charge  a  somewhat  higher  price  for 
their  merchandise  than  the  larger  stores.   It  can  be  expected  that  in  this 
low  income  neighborhood  residents  are  extremely  price-conscious  and,  because 
this  food  store  probably  would  not  be  price-competitive,  make  a  majority 
of  their  purchases  at  the  larger  facilities.  The  following  table  Indicates 
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total  food  expenditures  ($250  per  capita}  expected  to  be  made  by  trade 
area  residents.  As  in  the  previous  analysts,  the  suburban  share  or  food 
expenditures  has  been  taken  at  85%  of  total  expenditures;  but,  because  of 
the  limited  size  of  the  facility,  it  should  be  competitive  across  the 
board,  and  consequently  the  supermarket  share  would  not  apply.  Therefore, 
the  food  potential  generated  by  residents  of  the  trade  area  amounts  to 
$893,000.   In  the  second  part  of  the  table,  the  square  footage  of  the  new 
food  store  has  been  multiplied  by  the  norma!  sales  ($80)  for  a  store  of  this 
size,  thus  arriving  at  a  volume  of  $240,000.  This  amounts  to  26.9%  of  the 
total  food  share. 

Percentage  of  Supermarket  Potential 
Required  for  Normal  Operation 

Trade  area  population:  4,200 

Per  capita  income:  $1,380 

Per  capita  food  expenditures:  $250 

Total  food  expenditures:  $1,050,000 

Suburban  share  (85%)  $893,000 

Size  of  proposed  supermarket:  3.000  square  feet 

Normal  sales:  $80  per  square  foot 

Expected  sales  volume:  $240,000 

Proposed  facility's  share  as  per 
cent  of  potential  available  to 
supermarkets:  26.9% 

As  already  mentioned,  general  experience  indicates  that  no  single  food 
store  can  expect  to  get  more  than  one-third  of  its  trade  area's  food 
potential.   This  holds  true  especially  for  a  facility  which  cannot  be 
price-competitive  with  other  facilities  in  the  area.   Therefore,  the  27% 
share  seems  to  indicate  that  a  3,000  square  foot  food  store  on  this  site 
could  presumably  operate  at  a  satisfactory  level.   However,  as  noted  above, 
the  very  low  Incomes  of  the  trade  area  and  the  generally  higher  prices 
found  in  smaller  low  volume  operations  suggest  less  than  average  chances  of 
success  for  such  a  facility.   While  the  chances  of  success  appear  limited 
for  a  3,000  square  foot  or  larger  food  store,  a  smaller  operation  might  be 
successful.   For  example,  a  1,000  square  foot  store  would  require  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  area  suburban  food  potential  and  therefore 
could  conceivably  succeed  where  a  larger  one  would  fail.   There  also  appears 
to  be  some  demand  within  this  area  for  service  facilities  such  as  a  laundro- 
mat, dry  cleaners,  and  possibly  a  barber  shop  and  beauty  salon.   Also,  there 
appears  to  be  some  opportunity  for  eating  and  drinking  establishments  and 
for  a  limited  number  of  other  stores. 
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Thus,  while  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  residents  of  this  area  with 
a  small  convenience-oriented  shopping  facility,  there  remains  some  doubt 
that  such  a  facility  could  operate  at  satisfactory  levels.  Therefore, 
this  site  should  be  planned  with  an  alternative  use  available,  which 
presumably  would  most  appropriately  be  residential. 
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SECTION  V 


RETAIL  ANALYSIS  -   PARCEL  3 


Parcel  3,    located  at  the  intersection  of  Washington  Street  and  the  new 
Washington  Park  Boulevard,  consists  of  lOg.S'+O  square  feet.   At  a  parl<ing 
ratio  of  3:1,  the  site  couid  be  developed  with  27,000  to  28,000  square 
feet  of  retail  facilities.   The  following  is  a  hypothetical  area  schedule 
(in  square  feet)  for  the  well-balanced  center  of  this  size: 


Food 
Drugs 
Hardware 
Apparel  and  Other 
Services,  Institu] 
and  Drinki 

Total 


Tlai  I 
ions,  and  Eat  ing 


12,000 
3,000 
2,000 
4,000 

6.000 

27.000 


In  addition,  the  site  woulB  appear  suitable,  on  a  location  basis,  for  a 
service  station  operation.!  The  trade  area   which  a  center  of  this  size 
this  site  is  expected  to  sArve  is  indicated  on  the  facing  map.   This  ti 
area,  limited  to  the  east  bVexisting  and  planned  competitive  facillt 
and  to  the  west  by  such  factOlcs  as  distance  and  driving  time,  contaii 
roughly  50,000  persons  whose  e^^iTomic  characteristics  differ  but  lij^le 
from  those  found  in  trade  area  2^^fcer  capita  income  amount; 
and  food  expenditures  are  expected  t^afffr^mmit^^^^Hi^^ 


;39o, 


>on. 


The  following  table  again  summarizes  the  food  potential  available  to  all 
supermarkets  serving  this  area.   Total  trade  area  food  expenditures  are 
expected  to  amount  to  $12,500,000.   The  suburban  share  (85%)  is  approxi- 
mately $10,625,000,  of  which  the  supermarkets  are   expected  to  capture 
slightly  over  $6,900,000  (65%  of  the  suburban  share). 

In  the  second  part  of  the  table,  the  expected  volume  of  the  supermarket  on 
this  site  has  been  calculated.   At  a   normal  sales  level,  $125  per  square 
foot,  the  expected  volume  of  this  facility  would  approximate  $1,500,000,  or 
21.7%  of  the  total  potential  available  to  all  supermarkets  serving  the  area. 
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SECTION  V 


RETAIL  ANALYSIS  -  PARCEL  3 


Parcel  3t  located  at  the  intersection  of  Washington  Street  and  the  new 
Washington  Park  Boulevard,  consists  of  109,8^0  square  feet.   At  a  pari<ing 
ratio  of  3:1,  the  site  could  be  developed  with  27,000  to  28,000  square 
feet  of  retail  facilities.   The  following  is  a  hypothetical  area  schedule 
(in  square  feet)  for  the  well-balanced  center  of  this  size: 


Food 

12,000 

Drugs 

3,000 

Hardware 

2,000 

Apparel  and  Other  Retai  1 

4,000 

Services,  Inst i tut  ions,  and  Eating 

and  Drinking 

6.000 

Total 

27,000 

In  addition,  the  site  would  appear  suitable,  on  a  location  basis,  for  a 
service  station  operation.   The  trade  area  which  a  center  of  this  size  on 
this  site  Is  expected  to  serve  is  indicated  on  the  facing  map.   This  trade 
area,  limited  to  the  east  by  existing  and  planned  competitive  facilities 
and  to  the  west  by  such  factors  as  distance  and  driving  time,  contains 
roughly  50,000  persons  whose  economic  characteristics  differ  but  little 
from  those  found  in  trade  area  2.   Per  capita  income  amounts  to  $1,390, 
and  food  expenditures  are  expected  to  approximate  $250  per  person. 

The  following  table  again  summarizes  the  food  potential  available  to  all 
supermarkets  serving  this  area.   Total  trade  area  food  expenditures  are 
expected  to  amount  to  $12,500,000.   The  suburban  share  (85%)  is  approxi- 
mately $10,625,000,  of  which  the  supermarkets  are   expected  to  capture 
slightly  over  $6,900,000  (65%  of  the  suburban  share). 

In  the  second  part  of  the  table,  the  expected  volume  of  the  supermarket  on 
this  site  has  been  calculated.   At  a  normal  sales  level,  $125  per  square 
foot,  the  expected  volume  of  this  facility  would  approximate  $1,500,000,  or 
2 1 . 7%  of  the  total  potential  available  to  all  supermarkets  serving  the  area, 
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Percentage  of  Supermarket  Potential 
Required  for  Normal  Operations 

Trade  area  population:  50,000 

Per  capita  income:  $1,390 

Per   capita  food  expenditures:  $250 

Total  food  expenditures:  $12,500,000 

Suburban  share  (85%):  $10,625,000 

Supermarket  share  (65%):  $6,905,000 

Size  of  proposed  supermarket:  12,000  square  feet 

Normal  sales:  $125  per  square  foot 

Expected  sales  volume:  $1,500,000 

Proposed  facility's  share  as  per 
cent  of  potential  available  to 
supermarkets:  21,7% 

It  appears  that  a  strong,  locally  accepted  supermarket  on  this  site,  as 
main  tenant  in  a  wel 1 -designed,  small  neighborhood  center  which  features 
parking,  could  indeed  capture  this  percentage  of  the  total  supermarket 
potential.   Based  upon  the  traffic  which  the  supermarket  will  be  able  to 
generate,  there  appear  to  be  opportunities  to  build  a  center,  containing 
roughly  the  retail  categories  outlined  in  the  area   schedule. 
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SECTION  VI 


RETAIL  ANALYSIS  -  PARCEL  k 


Site  k,  located  at  the  Intersection  of  Townsend  Street  and  Humbolt  Avenue, 
consists  of  'fS.SOO  square  feet  and  is  planned  to  be  developed  with  either 
convenience-oriented  retail  facilities  or  multi-purpose  office  space  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Office  space  demand  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section  of  this  report,  and  therefore  this  section  will  be  limited  to  the 
retail  potential  available  to  this  site,  which  is  the  primary  use  planned 
for  this  parcel. 

Based  upon  a  parking  ratio  of  2:1.  this  site  allows  the  development  of 
slightly  over  15,000  square  feet  of  retail  space.   In  consideration  of  the 
types  of  retail  facilities  which  have  been  proposed  for  site  1  and  site  3. 
the  following  area  (in  square  feet)  has  been  developed: 


Food 

Drugs 

Services 

Eating  and  Drinking 

Other  Retai I 


6,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,000 
3.000 


Total 


15,000 


The  trade  area  for  a  small  cenl|Br  of  this  siz/  is,  on  account  of  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  competition  from  both  ne^and  existing  retail  facilities, 
quite  small.   As  indicated  on  trie  facing  maoC  the  trade  area  extends  roughly 
from  Warren  Street  to  Washingtc«  Street  anyfrom  Washington  Park  Boulevard 
to  Seaver  Street.  The  economic\haractei^Bt  ics  of  this  trade  area  are  some- 
what different  from  those  of  I  In   t1mii_ii<i1Ti  i    Of  particular  interest  is  the 
fact  that  per  capita  income  averages  $1,640,  which  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  per  capita  incomes  of  $1,380  to  $1,390  found  in  trade  areas  2  and 
3,  respectively.   Per  capita  food  expenditures  of  $325  reflect  this  higher 
per  capita  income.   Containing  approximately  15,500  people,  the  total  trade 
area  food  potential  amounts  to  slightly  over  $5,000,000.   Of  this,  supermar- 
kets serving  the  area  are  expected  to  capture  $2,800,000. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  table  following,  the  square  footage  of  the  new 
store  has  been  multiplied  with  the  normal  sales  ($80)  for  stores  of  this  size, 
thus  arriving  at  an  expected  volume  of  approximately  $480,000.   This  volume 
amounts  to  slightly  over  17%  of  the  total  volume  available  to  all  supermarkets 
serving  the  area. 
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SECTION  VI 


RETAIL  ANALYSIS  -  PARCEL  k 


Site  k,  located  at  the  intersection  of  Townsend  Street  and  Humbolt  Avenue, 
consists  of  '45,900  square  feet  and  is  planned  to  be  developed  with  either 
convenience-oriented  retail  facilities  or  multi-purpose  office  space  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Office  space  demand  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section  of  this  report,  and  therefore  this  section  will  be  limited  to  the 
retail  potential  available  to  this  site,  which  is  the  primary  use  planned 
for  this  parcel. 

Based  upon  a  parking  ratio  of  2:1,  this  site  allows  the  development  of 
slightly  over  15,000  square  feet  of  retail  space.   In  consideration  of  the 
types  of  retail  facilities  which  have  been  proposed  for  site  1  and  site  3. 
the  following  area  (in  square  feet)  has  been  developed: 

Food  6,000 

Drugs  2,000 

Services  3,000 

Eating  and  Drinking  1,000 

Other  Retai 1  3.000 

Total  15,000 

The  trade  area  for  a  small  center  of  this  size  is,  on  account  of  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  competition  from  both  new  and  existing  retail  facilities, 
quite  small.   As  indicated  on  the  facing  map,  the  trade  area  extends  roughly 
from  Warren  Street  to  Washington  Street  and  from  Washington  Park  Boulevard 
to  Seaver  Street.  The  economic  characteristics  of  this  trade  area  are  some- 
what different  from  those  of  the  other  areas.   Of  particular  interest  is  the 
fact  that  per  capita  income  averages  $1,640,  which  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  per  capita  incomes  of  $1,380  to  $1,390  found  in  trade  areas  2  and 
3,  respectively.   Per  capita  food  expenditures  of  $325  reflect  this  higher 
per  capita  income.   Containing  approximately  15i500  people,  the  total  trade 
area   food  potential  amounts  to  slightly  over  $5,000,000.   Of  this,  supermar- 
kets serving  the  area  are  expected  to  capture  $2,800,000. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  table  following,  the  square  footage  of  the  new 
store  has  been  multiplied  with  the  normal  sales  ($80)  for  stores  of  this  size, 
thus  arriving  at  an  expected  volume  of  approximately  $^480, 000.   This  volume 
amounts  to  slightly  over  17%  of  the  total  volume  available  to  all  supermarkets 
serving  the  area. 
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Percentage  of  Supermarket  Potential 
Required  for  Normal  Operations 


Trade  area   population:  15»500 

Par   capita  income:  $1,6'iO 

Per  capita  food  expenditures:  $325 

Total  food  expenditures:  $5,038,000 

Suburban  sliare  (85%):  $4,282,000 

Supermarl^et  share  (65%):  $2,783,000 

Size  of  proposed  supermarket:  6,000  square  feet 

Normal  sales:  $80  per  square  foot; 

Expected  sales  volume:  $^180, 000 

Proposed  facility's  share  as  per 
cent  of  potential  available  to 
supermarkets:  17.3% 

Assuming  that  this  market  could  be  price-competitive  with  the  other  facil- 
ities in  the  area,  it  would  appear  that  it  should  be  able  to  capture  this 
volume.   On  the  basis  of  the  traffic  flow  generated  by  the  food  market, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  high  walk-in  shopping  pattern  in  the  area, 
there  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  small  convenience-oriented 
Cfsnter  on  this  parcel.   The  exact  area  which  might  be  devoted  to  any  one 
retail  establishment  (the  food  store,  for  example),  or  all  the  retail 
establishments,  is,  of  course,  open  to  change,  depending  upon  the  availa- 
bility of  tenants.  The  area  schedule  on  the  preceding  page,  like  the 
area  schedules  for  the  other  sites,  is  intended  only  to  indicate  the  area 
and  store  type  development  holding  capacities  of  the  sites.   They  are   not, 
therefore,  recommendations  as  to  either  the  types  of  faci 1 1t ies. to  which 
the  sites'  development  should  be  limited  or  to  the  individual  store  sizes. 
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SECTION  VII 
OFFICE  SPACE  DEMAND  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  PARK  PROJECT  AREA 


There  are  two  major  categories  of  office  space  demand:  one  is  the 
single-purpose  office  building  wholly  tenanted  by  a  single  firm  or  by 
9   number  of  firms  each  of  which  occupies  a  sizeable  area,  such  as  one 
or  more  floors.   The  other  category  is  the  multi-purpose  type,  the 
demand  for  which  is  generated  primarily  by  professional  people  such  as 
physicians,  attorneys,  dentists,  and  accountants. 

The  future  office  space  demand  for  single-purpose  type  buildings  is  not 
necessarily  related  to  population  or  the  economic  base  of  a  given  area. 
It  is  created  solely  by  individual  management  decisions,  and  therefore  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  facility  cannot  be  anticipated  or  planned  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  future  demand  for  multi-purpose  office  space  is  closely 
related  to  population  growth  insofar  as  more  professional  people  will  be 
serving  an  expanding  population.   Because  it  is  more  likely  that  demand 
for  single-purpose  office  space  would  develop  in  the  GBD  rather  than  in 
the  project  area,  only  the  demand  for  medical -dental  facilities  in  the 
Washington  Park  area  has  been  investigated. 

Medical -Dental  Office  Space  Demand 

Presently  a  relatively  small  number  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists 
are  practicing  out  of  locations  within  the  Roxbury  GNRP  area.   Based  on 
most  recent  information,*  there  are,  in  the  Boston  SMSA  207  active  non- 
federal** physicians,  72  active  nonfederal**  dentists,  and  103  lawyers 
per  100,000  population.   Examination  of  the  Roxbury  GNRP  area  has  revealed 
the  following  number  of  professional  people  practicing  out  of  locations  in 
this  area:  26  physicians,  I8  dentists,  and  17  lawyers.   Since  the  GNRP 
area  has  a  population  of  approximately  82,000  people,  the  ratio  of  profes- 
sional people  practicing  within  the  area  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
ratio  for  the  SMSA  Boston.  There  are  two  possible  reasons  to  account  for 
this  fact: 

])    On  account  of  economic  considerations,  professional  people  tend  to 

locate  in  middle  and  upper-middle  income  neighborhoods.   As  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  table,  expenditures  for  medical  and  personal  care  are 
positively  correlated  to  income;  as  household  income  increases,  expends 
itures  on  medical  and  personal  care  increase  as  well. 


*  Health  Manpower  Source  Book,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

**  Not  employed  by  the  federal  government. 
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PROJECT  AREA  BOUNDRY 
GNRP  AREA  BOUNDRY 
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Household  Expenditgres  on  Medical  and  Personal  Care* 

All 

House-  Unde^^OOO-  $3000-  $4000-  $5000-  $7000-  Over 

holds  $20^^he9  3999 

Drugs,  Remedies  $  50  ^y*0     $     kS  $  46 

Medical  Equip- 
ment, Supplies      5      5      3      4 


Other  Medical  & 
Personal  Care     132 

Total 


.-./Rr 


4999 

6999 

$  62 

$10000 

$  48 

$  57 

$  72 

k 

5 

5 

7 

-^ 

158 

172 

301 

Expenditures     $l87Bgl22   $127    $174    $191    $220    $239    $386 


♦Selected  items,  pertaining#o  direct  medical -dental  care,  only. 
SOURCE:  LIFE  -  St(|^  of  Consumer  Expenditures. 

As  has  been  noffed  earliA",  average  trade  area  per  capita  Income  I? 
considerably  1<|^  than  that#3f  the  SMSA.   As  ^  result,  pV*  capita 
expenditures  on  medical  and  personal  care  aW^ynslderaPy  lower 
as  well,  and  thus  the  are^cai^be  expected  to  support  a  smaller 
number  of  physicians  and  dentists  than  can  be  supported  by  a  higher 
income  area  with  the  same  population. 


2)   A  second  factor  accounting  for  the  relatively  small  number  of 
professional  people  in  the  area  may  be  fch^  fact  that  desirable 
facilities  are   not  reaAly  available.   Professional  people  usually 
lik^  to  work  out  of  lyTasant  offic^^ln  nice  surroundings.  In 
facilities  designed  "jpieet  the  ever'changtng  needs  of  their  pro- 
fessions, and  providir^  sifch  ameni^es  as  air-conditioning,  parking, 
and  elevators.  These  faci 1  it ies  are  often  found  only  In  specially 
designed  professional  buildinq£. 

The  facing  map  Indicates  the  reflltions  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  lawyers 
within  the  Roxbury  GNRP  area.   As  can  be  noted,  there  are  only  minor  con- 
centrations of  professional  people:   lawyers  along  Dudley  Street,  around 
the  Dudley  Street  retail  faciliti^;   physicians  and  dentists  at  the  corner 
of  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Seaver  S^rqgt ,  and  on  DImock  Street,  Just  y^ejt  of 
the  project  area  boundary.  The4t-act  that  professional  people  are  sprc^ad 
out  throughout  the  area  suggests  that  possibly  because  of  the  absence  of 
suitable  facilities,  they  are  working  out  of  private  homes  and  converted 
residences.   However,  the  small  concentrations  of  professional  people  at 
at  least  three  locations  indicate  that  these  are  buildings  in  good  surround- 
dings  which  come  closest  towards  meeting  their  needs  and  desires. 
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Household  Expenditures  on  Medical  and  Personal  Care* 

All 
House-  Under  $2000-  $3000-  $^000-  $5000-  $7000-  Over 

holds    $2000    2999       jggg     Jt222_   J233L   _2222Liioooo 

Drugs,  Remedies     $  50       $  40     $     i+5       $     ^6         $  48         $  57        $  62       $     72 

Medical  Equip- 
ment, Supplies     5     5     3      4      45      5      7 

Other  Medical  & 

Personal  Care     132     77     79     124     139     158     172     301 

Total 

Expenditures     $187   $122   $127    $174    $191    $220    $239    $386 


♦Selected  items,  pertaining  to  direct  medical -dental  care,  only. 
SOURCE:  LIFE  -  Study  of  Consumer  Expenditures. 

As  has  been  noted  earlier,  average  trade  area  per  capita  inqome  I? 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  SMSA.  As  a  result,  per  capita 
expenditures  on  medical  and  personal  care  are  considerably  lower 
as  well,  and  thus  the  area   can  be  expected  to  support  a  smaller 
number  of  physicians  and  dentists  than  can  be  supported  by  a  higher 
income  area   with  the  same  population. 

2)   A  second  factor  accounting  for  the  relatively  small  number  of 
professional  people  in  the  area  may  be  the  fact  that  desirable 
facilities  are  not  readily  available.   Professional  people  usually 
lii<e  to  worl<  out  of  pleasant  offices  in  nice  surroundings.  In 
facilities  designed  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  their  pro- 
fessions, and  providing  such  amenities  as  air-conditioning,  partclng, 
and  elevators.   These  facilities  are  often  found  only  In  specially 
designed  professional  buildings. 

The  facing  map  indicates  the  locations  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  lawyers 
within  the  Roxbury  GNRP  area.   As  can  be  noted,  there  are  only  minor  con- 
centrations of  professional  people:   lawyers  along  Dudley  Street,  around 
the  Dudley  Street  retail  facilities;   physicians  and  dentists  at  the  corner 
of  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Seaver  Street,  and  on  Dimocl<  Street,  just  v*$t  of 
the  project  area   boundary.   The  tact  that  professional  people  are  spread 
out  throughout  the  area  suggests  that  possibly  because  of  the  absence  of 
suitable  facilities,  they  are  working  out  of  private  homes  and  converted 
residences.   However,  the  small  concentrations  of  professional  people  at 
at  least  three  locations  indicate  that  these  are  buildings  in  good  surround- 
dings  which  come  closest  towards  meeting  their  needs  and  desires. 
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The  Hmited  number  of  professional  people  In  the  area  Indicates  that  GNRP 
residents  are  seeking  medical  and  dental  services  outside  the  area,  In  ad- 
joining neighborhoods  which  (a)  may  be  higher  Income  neighborhoods  and  thus 
attract  more  professional  people,  or  (b)  offer  facilities  which  better  serve 
the  professional  peoples'  needs  and  desires. 

Usually  the  demand  for  multi-purpose  office  space  can  be  approximated  on 
the  basis  of  projected  population  Increases.  This  however  Is  not  the  case 
here  because  (a)  the  number  of  professional  people  residing  within  and 
practicing  out  of  locations  within  the  area  does  not  reflect  accurately  the 
number  which  is  actually  serving  the  area's  population,  (b)  population  In 
the  area  is  likely  to  remain  constant,  and  (c)  the  majority  of  professional 
people  in  the  area  practices  either  out  of  private  homes  or  converted  pri- 
vate residences  and  not  out  of  professional  buildings  per  se.   It  can  there- 
fore be  expected  that,  in  the  absence  of  regulations  prohibiting  it,  any 
future  professional  office  space  demand  might  be  met  by  converting  existing 
private  residences  to  this  use. 

Besides  practicing  out  of  locations  from  which  they  can  most  efficiently 
serve  their  clients,  professional  people  consider  other  factors  when  looking 
for  new  office  facilities.   Physicians  in  particular  desire  to  be  as  close 
as  possible  to  hospitals  and  clinics.  This  does  not  only  allow  them  to  be 
near  their  patients,  but  it  also  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  major  medical  facilities,  equipment,  and  installations  usually  found 
only  in  hospitals.   For  similar  reasons,  lawyers  usually  try  to  find  loca- 
tions near  the  court  houses  and  related  facilities  pertaining  to  their  work. 

Parcel  k,   which  has  been  planned  for  development  with  either  retail  facil- 
ities or  professional  office  space,  seems  to  be  extremely  well  situated  In 
relation  to  a  large  number  of  Boston  hospitals.   As  noted  in  the  table  below, 
there  are  within  a  radius  of  approximately  2  miles  from  the  site  19  hospitals 
and  clinics,  which  combined  have  over  6,600  of  the  12,300  hospital  beds  In 
Boston.   In  other  words,  within  a  2-mIle  radius  are  about  53%  of  Bost:on's 
hospital  beds  as  well  as  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Because  of  this  proximity  to  these  hospitals  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
a  potential  medical -dental  office  building,  possibly  containing  other  pro- 
fessional offices  as  well,  might  be  attractive  to  physicians  who  have 
patients  at  different  hospitals  In  the  area. 

While  the  site  is  centrally  located  with  respect  to  these  hospitals,  traffic 
conditions  within  and  around  the  project  area  are  presently  such  that  they 
might  act  as  deterrent  to  the  development  of  a  medical -dental  office  building. 
Obviously,  the  time  required  to  get  from  one  facility  to  another  is  more 
important  than  the  distance  per  se.   It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  redevelopment  of  the  area  will  somewhat  alleviate  the  present  con- 
gested traffic  conditions  so  that  this  factor  becomes  less  Important. 
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HOSPITALS  WITHIN  2-MIH:  RmDIUS  uF  KaRCbL  k 
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Name  of  Faci 1 ity 


Number  of  Beds 


2. 

3. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Boston  Lying-in  Hospital 

Palmer  Memorial  Hospital 

Deaconess  Hospital 

Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 

Chi Idren's  Hospital 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 

Massachusetts  Women's  Hospital 

New  England  Baptist  Hospital 

Parker  Hill  Medical  Center 

Robert   Breck  Br  ighmatie^^al 

U.    S.    Veterans'   Ajififfnistrat  ion  Hospital 

Free  Hospi  tal^<^  Women* 

New  England/fospital 

Faulkner  Hospi  tal 

Shattuck/State  HospitJ 

Boston/btate  Hospital 

Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital 

St./Wargaret 's  Hospital 

)n  Home  for  Incurables 
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HOSPITALS  WITHIN  2-MILb  RADIUS  uF  KaRCbL  k 

.1    ■   .    I   I   — — ■— —   .1.             .          I      .   .   ■■  I   ■  I  II.M  _l   —  ■    .-I..  — ^— ■■   ..I   I    ■      I. 

Name  of  Faci 1 ity  Number  of  Beds 

1.  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  196 

2.  Palmer  Memorial  Hospital  N.A. 

3.  Deaconess  Hospital  367 
k.      Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  196 

5.  Children's  Hospital  401 

6.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  280 

7.  Massachusetts  Women's  Hospital  N.A 

8.  New  England  Baptist  Hospital  242 

9.  Parker  Hill  Medical  Center  71 

10.  Robert  Breck  Brighma  Hospital  95 

11.  U.  S.  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  923 

12.  Free  Hospital  for  Women*  (91 J 

13.  New  England  Hospital  150 

14.  Faulkner  Hospital  144 

15.  Shattuck  State  Hospital  N.A 

16.  Boston  State  Hospital  3,100 

17.  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital  328 

18.  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  106 

19.  Boston  Home  for  Incurables  44 

TOIAL:   6,643 

Hospital  Beds  in  Boston:          12,398  -   100% 

Hospital  Beds  within 

2-Mile  Radius:               6,643  -    52.7% 


*  Located  in  Brookline,  not  included  in  the  total. 

SOURCE:   'Hospitals',  Journal  of  the  American  Hospital  Associatigp. 
Guide  Issue,  August  1956. 

N.A.:   Not  Available. 
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Thus,  while  on  the  basis  of  population  alone  the  development  of  a  medical- 
dental  office  building  would  not  be  justified,  the  central  location  of  the 
proposed  site  with  respect  to  a  majority  of  Boston's  hospitals  and  clinics 
seems  to  indicate  that  such  a  development  might  be  successful.  This  would 
be  especially  true  if  the  development  would  not  be  limited  to  physicians 
and  dentists,  but  would  also  provide  accommodations  for  other  professional 
people  such  as  lawyers,  accountants,  and  possibly  real  estate  brokers. 

Possible  tenants  for  the  development  would  come  from  the  following  sources: 

a.  Some  professional  people,  including,  according  to  the  latest  available 
data,  three  physicians/surgeons,  one  dentist,  and  two  lawyers,  will  be 
dislocated  out  of  their  present  quarters  by  the  urban  renewal  process. 

b.  Professional  people  not  practicing  within  the  GNRP  area  may  find  new 
facilities  better  spited  and  more  attractive  than  the  ones  they  occupy 
presently, 

c.  Professional  people  now  practicing  outside  the  GNRP  area  may  find  that 
they  would  be  closer  to,  and  therefore  could  better  serve,  their  patients 
and  clients  residing  within  the  area. 

Possible  regulations  and  ordinances  by  the  city  prohibiting  future  conver- 
sions of  private  homes  into  professional  office  space  would  be  an  additional 
plus  factor  supporting  a  medical-dental  office  building  development  on  the 
site. 

However,  any  site  within  the  project  area   possesses  the  advantage  of  a  central 
location  with  respect  to  these  hospitals  and  clinics.   Since  it  appears  that 
Parcel  k   might  be  used  for  the  development  of  retail  service  facilities,  the 
site  probably  should  not  be  planned  for  professional  office  space. 

This  holds  particularly  true  when  considering  that  it  is  most  difficult  to 
forecast  a  demand  for  such  facilities  in  an  area  with  a  static  population. 
The  only  demand  which  seems  to  be  fairly  certain  will  come  from  the  disloca- 
tion of  six  professional  people.   Assuming  that  each  of  them,  on  the  average, 
would  require  approximately  700  square  feet  of  office  space,  the  total  demand 
would  amount  to  less  than  5,000  square  feet.   Construction  of  special  facil- 
ities of  this  size  does  not  appear  economically  feasible. 

However  the  professional  people  requiring  relocation  space  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  special  facilities  built  as  an  integral  part  of  a  neighborhood 
center.   The  proposed  center  on  Parcel  1,  on  account  of  its  size  and  its 
proximity  to  the  present  locations  of  these  professional  people,  would  appear 
best  suited.   While  this  site  also  would  have  the  advantageous  location  in 
relation  to  the  hospitals  and  clinics  discussed,  the  inclusion  of  some  office 
space  in  this  center  would  furthermore  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
development  as  an  investment. 
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SECTION  VIM 


FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  RELOCATION 


Based  upon  Information  received  from  the  Office  of  Business  Relocation, 
there  was,  as  of  August  20th,  1962,  a  definite  shortage  of  suitable  re- 
location space  for  retail  and  service  establishments.  Therefore,  in  an 
effort  to  explore  every  possible  way  to  accommodate  all  of  the  firms  re- 
quiring relocation,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  is  attempting  to 
find  means  by  which  a  number  of  these  firms  can  be  relocated  in  the  planned 
new  shopping  facilities. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  task.   Under  normal  circumstances,  that  is,  if  the 
developer  of  a  parcel  can  act  completely  at  his  own  discretion,  it  is  un- 
likely that  more  than  a  few  of  these  businesses  could  get  space  in  the  new 
developments.   The  main  reasons  for  this  are  the  following: 

1.   Most  of  the  firms  requiring  relocation  are  probably  not  able  to  pay 
the  relatively  high  rents  of  newly  constructed  space.   The  survey 
undertaken  by  the  Office  for  Business  Relocation  Indicates  that  rents 
paid  by  these  firms  for  presently  occupied  space  range  from  $.30  to 
$2.00  per  square  foot.   The  average  rent  paid  by  all  non-residential 
occupants  in  the  Washington  Park  area  amounts  to  approximately  $.60 
per  square  foot*. 

While  most  of  the  businessmen  interviewed  feel  that  they  would  re- 
quire an  equal  or  larger  number  of  square  feet  of  space  in  a  new 
location,  it  appears  that  this  is  necessary  in  only  a  few  cases.  The 
space  occupied  by  a  majority  of  these  businesses  cannot  be  used  as 
efficiently  as  new  space.   Relatively  large  storage  areas  are  common 
and  indications  are  that  they  are  not  utilized  at  a  maximum  rate. 

It  would  appear  that  a  large  number  of  the  firms  requiring  relocation 
could  probably  maintain  their  present  volume  of  sales  and  carry  the 
same  amount  of  stock  if  they  were  operating  out  of  modern  facilities 
where  space  can  and  must  be  used  rtwre  efficiently.   Additionally,  some 
firms  could  possibly  arrange  for  more  frequent  deliveries,  thus  re- 
ducing their  needs  for  large  storage  areas. 

All  of  the  above  factors  would  allow  many  businesses  to  occupy  less 
space  without  adversely  affecting  either  their  sales  volumes  or  their 
rent-paying  ability.   Thus,  per  square  foot  rents  in  new  facilities 
could  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  ones  paid  at  the  present  In  old 
facilities.   Still,  it  appears  highly  doubtful  that  many  firms  could 
pay  rents,  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  square  foot,  commonly  paid 
by  small  stores  in  new  shopping  centers. 


*  Based  on  the  number  of  questionnaires  containing  complete  Information. 
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2.  Small  stores,  even  when  considerably  better  Fn  terms  of  sales  vol- 
umes, profits,  and  management  than  the  ones  requiring  relocation, 
often  cannot  be  included  In  a  new  shopping  center  because  financing 
Is  not  aval lable. 

Mortgages  on  shopping  center  developments  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
contractual  agreements  with  strong  tenants,  requiring  them  to  lease 
certain  amounts  of  space  for  a  given  period  of  time,  at  a  certain 
rent.  These  tenants  usually  are  national  or  regional  firms,  whose 
financial  resources  guarantee  compliance  with  the  contract. 

While  contractual  agreements  can  be  entered  into  with  small  local 
tenants,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  these  firms  can  comply  with  the 
contract.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  financing,  a  majority  of 
the  tenants  must  be  financially  stable  concerns,  and  not  very  many 
of  the  businesses  requiring  relocation  qualify  in  that  regard. 

3.  A  final  factor  which  keeps  small  businesses,  and  especially  marginal 
ones,  out  of  new  centers,  is  the  developer's  attempt  to  maximize 
returns  on  his  Investment.   Since  rents  paid  by  larger  stores  usually 
vary  with  the  sales  volume  achieved,  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
developer  to  tenant  a  center  with  businesses  which  will  be  mutually 
beneficial.   Just  as  a  strong  supermarket  (in  a  neighborhood  center) 
contributes  heavily  to  the  sales  volumes  achieved  by  other  stores, 
strong  tenants  with  a  drawing  power  of  their  own  also  can  create 
additional  sales  for  other  businesses. 

Thus,  while  small  firms,  such  as  the  ones  requiring  relocation,  would 
benefit  from  the  traffic  generated  by  the  main  tenant,  they  themselves 
are  not  generally  beneficial  to  the  other  stores  In  the  center.   This 
in  turn  makes  the  center  less  attractive  to  major  tenants,  thus  re- 
ducing the  rent  they  are   willing  to  pay  and  consequently  average  rents 
will  be  lower.  Therefore,  the  return  on  the  Investment  will  be  less 
in  this  case  than  It  would  be  If  the  center  were  tenanted  principally 
with  strong  firms. 

On  account  of  these  reasons,  a  developer  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  provide 
space  for  these  stores.   However,  It  seems  possible  that  a  contract  could  be 
negotiated,  under  the  terms  of  which  a  developer  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide such  space  at  a  fixed  low  rent.   Needless  to  say.  In  order  to  come  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  developer  would  have  to  be  given  some  Inducement. 
This  would  amount  to  a  direct  subsidy  of  the  businesses  requiring  relocation. 

The  following  hypothetical  example  will  serve  to  Illustrate  this.   A  land 
residual  value  will  be  calculated  (a)  on  the  basis  of  "normal"  conditions, 
that  is,  with  no  provision  that  space  be  made  available  at  below-market 
rents,  and  (b)  on  the  basis  that  such  space  will  be  made  available  at  below- 
market  rents. 
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The  following  assumptions  have  been  made  for  this  hypothetical  case  study: 

Center  contains:  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  rentable  area 

Land  area:  2  acres 

Average  rent:  .,$?.00yj5,cL._ftj^ 

Operating  expenses:  $0.50/sq.ft. 
Development  & 

Construction  Costs:  $I^.OO/sq.f t . 

Annual  depreciation:  2% 

Vacancy  allowance:  5% 

Capitalization  rate:  6% 

In  addition  to  the  above  factors,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  developer, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  will  rent  ^,000  square  feet  at  $1.00 
per  square  foot. 

Land  Residual  Values  With  and  Without  Provision 
for  Space  at  Be  low-Market  Rents 

16,000  sq.  ft.  rented 
^  $2.00/sq.ft.;  4,000 
20,000  sq.  ft.  rented  sq.ft.  rented  (S>  $  1 .00/ 
(5)  $2.00/sq.  ft. sq.ft.     

Gross  Rental  Income  $  ^+0,000  $  36,000 

Less  Vacancy  Al lowance  at  5%            2.000  1 .800 
Gross  Rental  Income  after 

Vacancy  Allowance  $  38,000  ^           $  3^,200 

Less  Operating  Expenses  — 10_.000>'  *            10.000 

Net  Rental  Income  $  28,000  $  24,200 

Less  Depreciation  5.600  5.600 

Net  Income  after  Depreciation  $  23,400  $  18, 600 

Capitalized  Value  of  Net  Income 

After  Depreciation  $373,000  $310,000 

Less  Capital  Costs  280.000  280.000 

Land  Residual  Value'  $  93,000  $  30.000 

Residual  Value  per  Acre  $  46,500  $  15.000 

As  can  be  noted  in  the  above  example,  the  per-acre  land  residual  value, 
the  maximum  price  which  a  developer  would  be  willing  to  pay,  amounts  to 
$46,500  under  the  assumption  that  no  space  at  below-market  rents  would 
have  to  be  made  available.   However,  if  such  space  is  made  available  (4,000 
square  feet  in  the  above  example),  the  land  residual  value  drops  to  $15,000 
per  acre.  The  difference  of  $31,500  per  acre  Is  the  amount  required  to  make 
the  investment  financially  as  attractive  with  this  special  provision  as  It 
would  be  at  the  higher  price  without  it. 
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The  land  residual  values  arrived  at  depend  directly  on  the  Income  stream 
generated  by  the  development  under  the  two  assumptions  made.   It  would 
appear  however  that  the  price  of  $15,000  would  still  be  higher  than  the 
price  a  developer  would  be  willing  to  pay,  because  it  reflects  only  an 
adjustment  for  the  loss  of  direct  rent  income.   It  does  not  reflect,  how- 
ever, the  following  factors: 

a)  By  including  In  a  center  these  relatively  'poor'  businesses  In 
space  which  could  have  been  occupied  by  stronger  tenants,  the 
development  becomes  less  attractive  to  all  prospective  tenants. 
As  a  result,  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  somewhat  lower  rent 
only. 

b)  Since  these  businesses  will  not  contribute  additional  sales 
volumes  to  other  stores,  average  rents  will  be  lower  than  they 
would  be  if  the  center  were  tenanted  with  strong  firms  only. 

Undoubtedly,  a  potential  developer  will  consider  all  these  factors  and 
be  willing  to  pay  only  a  percentage  of  what  he  would  pay  without  this 
provision. 

An  additional  problem  needs  to  be  mentioned:  in  order  to  enable  a  devel- 
oper to  obtain  financing  at  all,  the  contract  would  probably  have  to  pro- 
vide that  in  the  event  the  development  has  to  be  assigned  to  the  mortgagee, 
he  would  not  be  bound  to  the  provision  requiring  the  availability  of  a 
given  amount  of  space  at  below-market  rents.  Without  this  clause,  while 
financing  might  be  obtained,  it  would  probably  be  at  less  than  normal  terms, 
and  as  a  result  it  is  open  to  question  whether  or  not  a  developer  would  be 
Interested  at  all.  The  principal  implication  of  such  an  apparently  neces- 
sary clause  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  absolute  assurance  that  the 
businesses  requiring  relocation  could  remain  tenants  in  the  new  shopping 
facility  for  a  fixed  period  of  time.   If  the  development  would  have  to  be 
assigned  to  the  mortgagee,  rents  would  probably  have  to  be  raised  and  these 
stores  would  be  forced  out. 

If  the  above  plan  should  appear  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  further 
consideration,  the  existence  of  this  plan  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  re-use  appraiser,  with  the  requirement  that  he  investigate  it  in  more 
detail  in  order  to  measure  more  accurately  the  impact  of  this  provision  on 
the  value  of  the  commercial  parcels. 
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SECTION  IX 

GUIDE  TO  SURVEY  PROCEDURES  AND  EVALUATION  CRITERIA 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  PROPERTIES 

Th«r«  are  three  general  symptoms  of  economic  obsolescence  which  can  be 
used  to  Identify  areas  where  renewal  action  might  be  undertaken.  These 
•  re: 

1.  Abnormally  high  vacancies, 

2.  Low  standards  of  maintenance,  and 

3.  Use  conversions. 

Data  gathered  In  the  field  as  a  part  of  the  urban  renewal  program,  can, 
yihen   summarized,  indicate  the  specific  areas  In  which  any  one  or  all  of 
these  symptoms  appear.   However,  once  areas  containing  evidence  of  the 
symptoms  of  impending  economic  obsolescence  are  identified,  there  remains 
the  task  of  further  examination  and  prescribing  remedial  action. 

Retai 1  Properties 

There  are  eight  general  categories  of  occupancy  costs,  which  appear  In 
different  combinations  for  all  properties.*  Of  the  eight  categories, 
two  have  greater  flexibility  than  the  rest  in  terms  of  management  decision, 
so  that  there  Is  the  possibility  of  an  Interchange  of  funds  between  returns 
to  equity  (proprietory  profits)  and  maintenance.   As  a  part  of  this  it  Is 
found  that  in  circumstances  where  the  physical  productivity  of  property  is 
low  the  level  of  maintenance  tends  to  suffer.   In  general  the  physical  de- 
terioration of  an  entire  area  is  directly  attributable  to  a  downward  adjust- 
ment in  the  economic  base  of  the  support  area.   Consequently  a  low  standard 
of  maintenance  leading  to  the  outward  physical  deterioration  of  an  area  can. 
In  most  instances,  be  directly  attributable  to  a  set  of  economic  circumstances 
which  lie  outside  the  control  of  any  of  the  property  owners.   The  property 
owners  are,  therefore,  reacting  to  a  situation  rather  than  creating  one. 

Where  strong  symptoms  of  economic  obsolescence  and  physical  deterioration 
are  evident,  the  first  problem  of  analysis  Is  the  determination  of  the 


These  are:   1)  Mortgage  debt  servicing,   2)  Return  to  equity,  3)  Manage- 
ment, k)   Real  Estate  Taxes,  5)  Insurance,  6)  Utilities,  7)  Maintenance, 
and  8)  Other  costs,  such  as  common  area   charges  in  shopping  centers  or 
memberships  in  management  or  tenant  organizations. 
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causes  for  the  apparent  decline  in  economic  opportunity.   These  can  come 
from  a  number  of  factors,  including: 

1.  A  change  in  the  characteristics  of  the  population  of  the 
support  area,  which  might  include: 

(a)  The  possibility  of  a  lowering  in  density,  or 

(b)  A  downward  trend  in  the  per  capita  and  average 
family  incomes  of  the  area, 

2.  The  introduction  of  additional  competition  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  cause  a  shift  in  trade  area  residents'  shopping 
habits,  and/or 

3.  Changes  in  transportation  facilities. 

Any  one  or  all  of  these  factors  may  contribute  to  the  economic  decline  of 
an  area.   Therefore,  before  rehabilitation  or  renewal  can  be  contemplated, 
the  economic  base  against  which  such  action  would  take  place  must  be  an- 
alyzed and  understood.   This  has  already  been  done  for  the  Washington  Park 
Renewal  Area  in  Sections  I  through  V  of  this  report.   However,  briefly 
summarized,  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  such  an  analysis  are: 

1.  The  geographical  area  from  within  which  the  area  ynder  analysis 
draws  the  bulk  of  its  support.  This  can  be  determined  by 
customer  location  surveys  conducted  in  the  area. 

2.  Access  within  the  established  trade  area,  both  in  terms  of 
the  local  arterial  pattern  and  secondary  road  systems,  apd 
public  transportation,  if  it  is  determined  through  prior 
examination  that  public  transportation  bears  an  important 
part  of  the  total  movement  of  shoppers  in  the  area.   The 
extent  to  which  public  and  other  types  of  transportation 
are  used  by  the  location's  customers  can  be  determined  in 
conjunction  with  the  customer  location  survey  used  to 
establish  the  trade  area. 

3.  The  number  and  socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  trade 
area  population,  including  recent  trends  which  might  have 
influenced  the  change  in  level  of  commercial  activity  in 
the  area.   Since  an  area's  population  changes  relatively 
slowly,  data  from  the  decennial  census  can  be  used. 

k.      The  per  capita  expenditure  pattern  for  the  trade  area  in- 
habitants should  be  established  for  those  types  of  retail 
facilities  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  renewal  area. 
Again,  census  data  (the  Census  of  Business)  is  the  best 
source  of  information. 
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5.  By  combining  the  population  and  expenditure  patterns  an 
estimate  of  total  potential  by  retail  categories  can  be 
established  as  a  measure  of  total  opportunity  for  all 
facilities. 

6.  Competitive  facilities  should  be  surveyed  and  analyzed  to 
determine  the  amount  of  retail  trade  which  they  can  be 
judged  capable  of  doing,  in  order  to  determine  their  im- 
pact as  competition  for  a  rehabilitated  or  renewed  com- 
mercial area  at  the  point  of  interest.   The  gross  floor 
areas  of  competing  facilities  can  be  converted  to  annual 
volume  estimates  by  applying  volume  conversion  factors 

obtainable  from  published  sources  such  as  Shopping  Center 

Age.   Care  should  be  taken  in  the"ijse~oT  such  data  since 

It  generally  applies  to  newer  facilities  of  one  type  while 
competition  in  older  facilities  is  usually  less  productive 
on  a  square  foot  basis. 

7.  Based  upon  an  evaluation  of  the  total  potential  available 
and  the  effectiveness  of  existing  and  proposed  competitive 
facilities,  a  determination  can  be  made  of  Xhe   total  oppor- 
tunity for  retail  volume  at  the  site  under  study. 

Once  estimates  of  the  total  volume  opportunity  have  been  established, 
the  specific  criteria  which  will  affect  the  economic  feasibility  of 
rehabilitation,  renewal  or  relocation  can  be  collected  and  analyzed. 
The  problem  of  renewal  of  a  specific  area  can  be  approached  in  many 
ways;  however,  two  are  foremost.   These  are: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  opportunities  for  total  clearance  and 
the  development  of  new  facilities  presumably  under  the 
development  of  a  single  entrepreneur,  or 

2,  The  rehabilitation  of  individual  properties  within  the 
project  area  or  the  opportunities  for  successfully  re- 
locating project  area  businesses. 

Although  this  study  concentrates  on  the  first  type  of  action,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  rehabi 1 i tation  and  relocation  are  also  of  importance. 

Rehabilitation  Criteria 

Since  rehabilitation  involves  working  with  existing  properties  and 
therefore  necessitates  individual  investment  decisions  by  individual 
owners,  the  analysis  must  proceed  on  a  property-by-property  basis. 
However,  of  first  importance  is  the  establishment  of  the  properties 
which  are  to  receive  attention  for  rehabilitation.   In  this  respect 
it  is  more  important  to  identify  the  total  area  within  which  rehabil- 
itation is  to  take  place  than  to  single  out  individual  properties  for 
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special  consideration,  since  it  is  generally  considered  that  in  order 
for  a  rehabilitation  program  to  be  effective  it  must  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  private  rehabilitation  of  private  properties,  public  in- 
vestment in  public  facilities,  such  as  additional  parking  facilities 
and  Improvements  in  the  local  street  pattern.  Neither  of  these  two 
activities  can  be  meaningfully  carried  forward  unless  the  area  of  re- 
habilitation is  positively  identified  at  the  outset. 

The  process  of  identifying  the  area  of  rehabilitation  starts  with  the 
determination  of  the  total  opportunity  available  on  a  store  type  cate- 
gory basis.   In  general,  the  major  retail  store  categories  identified 
In  the  Census  of  Business  -  Retail  Trade  are  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, provided  it  is  recognized  that  the  historic  distinction  among 
retail  type  categories  is  gradually  breaking  down  through  present 
trends  in  retai I i  ng. 

However,  the  determination  of  the  area   of  rehabilitation  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  economic  structure  of 
the  district  rather  than  through  the  blanket  application  of  standard 
volume  criteria  established  as  a  standard  for  evaluating  the  opportun- 
ities for  new  construction.   It  is  entirely  feasible  that  a  rehabili- 
tation area  could  provide  satisfactory  real  estate  investment  returns 
at  much  lower  per  square  foot  volume  levels  than  would  be  required  to 
support  new  construction  in  a  suburban  shopping  center  location.   There- 
fore, a  survey  of  the  individual  properties  in  the  area  of  Interest 
should  be  conducted  as  follows: 

1.  The  volume  of  sales  on  an  annual  basis  for  at  least  the 
last  year  and  preferably  for  the  last  five  years  should 
be  determined. 

2.  For  leased  premises  the  rent  terms  of  the  lease  should 
be  identified. 

3.  From  the  landlord,  data  should  be  gathered  with  respect 
to: 

(a)  Levels  of  outstanding  mortgages  and  annual 
service  charges 

(b)  Real  estate  taxes 

(c)  Insurance 

(d)  Management  costs  (if  any) 

(e)  Utility  costs  if  borne  by  the  landlord,  and 

(f)  Any  other  recurring  costs  on  the  property. 

k.      For  owner-tenanted  properties,  the  same  data  should  be 
obtained. 
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SUGGESTED  FORM  FOR  ANALYSING  REHABILITATION  OPPORTUNITIES 


CASH  FLOW  ANALYSIS 

Leased  Property     Owner-Tenanted  Property 


A* 


B* 


A* 


B* 


1.  Gross  Operating  Level 

2.  Standard  percentage  rent 
factor 

3.  Rental  income  available 
k.  Less  Operating  Costs 

5.  Net  before  debt  service 

6.  Annual  debt  service 

7.  Net  Available  to  equity 


$ 


% 


% 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

? 

? 

$ 

$ 

8.  Real  Estate  Taxes 

9.  Insurance 
10.  Management 

I i .  Other  Costs  _ 

'2.  Total  Operating  Expenses    $ 


Operating  Expense  Summary 
$        $ 


Summary  of  Debt  Service 


13-  Annual  debt  service 

a)  First  mortgage 

b)  Other  obi igat  ions 
c^  Other  obi igat  ions 

!*♦.  Total  debt  service 


*  A  -  under  present  circumstances. 

B  -  under  rehabilitation  volume  opportunities, 
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This  information,  once  gathered,  should  then  be  analyzed  to  determine 
the  opportunity  for  rehabilitation.   Facing  this  page  is  a  suggested 
form  for  such  an  analysis, 

I t  wl M  be  noted  that  there  are  four  columns  for  data  in  the  form,  in- 
cluding "A"  and  "B"  columns  under  the  categories  of  Leased  Property 
and  Owner-Tenanted  Property.  The  "A"  column  under  each  Is  a  survey  of 
pact  experience,  while  the  data  to  be  entered  under  column  "B"  in  each 
Instance  Is  a  prognostication  of  future  opportunities  under  a  rehabil- 
itation program. 

1 )  Gross  Operating  Levels 

Gross  operating  levels  under  column  "A"  would  be  as  reported  by  the 
individual  tenants.   These  should  reflect  a  five  year  average,  while 
taking  Into  consideration  any  trends  which  might  be  evident  from  the 
five  year  data.   Under  column  "B"  the  gross  operating  level  would  be 
a  reflection  of  the  total  opportunity  available  to  the  area  against 
considerations  involving  the  percentage  of  total  floor  area  in  the 
category  occupied  by  the  tenant  in  question,  the  location  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  other  factors  which  might  influence  the  level  of  re- 
tail sales.   Insofar  as  possible,  consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
the  effect  rehabilitation  might  have  upon  the  operating  cost  structure, 
For  example,  standard  assessing  techniques  generally  discriminate 
against  older  properties  to  the  extent  that  unjustly  high  real  estate 
taxes  might  be  a  contributing  factor  to  under-maintenance  and  blight. 
Also,  reh3bi  1 i tation  might  lead  to  reassessment  and  ev^n  higher  taxes. 
While  this  might  be  a  real  problem,  there  would  be  offsetting  factors. 
For  example,  an  upgrading  of  the  property  might  cut  fuel  bills  to  some 
substantial  degree. 

2)  Standard  Percentage  Rent  Factors 

The  percentage  rent  factors  are  obtainable  from  at  least  two  published 
sources.   These  are:   Percentage  Leases,  published  annually  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers,  and  data  published  in  trade 
journals,  such  as  the  series  presently  being  published  by  Shopping 
Center  Age.   Percentage  rent  factors  can  also  be  calculated  from  the 
rents  actually  being  collected  in  the  area  against  the  gross  operating 
levels  of  the  establishments.   Such  data  would  serve  as  a  useful  com- 
parison, if  not  the  primary  guide. 

3)  Rental  Income  Available 

Rental  income  can  come  from  the  tenants  in  leased  properties  or  com- 
puted by  using  the  percentage  rent  factors  as  applied  to  either  actual 
or  calculated  volume  levels. 
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k)   operating  Costs 

Operating  costs  are  as  summarized  in  the  operating  costs  summary  part 
of  the  table.  This  Includes  lines  8)  and  11),  or  four  entries,  Including 
red  estate  taxes  (which  can  be  ascertained  either  from  the  owner  or  from 
the  tax  records),  insurance  (available  from  the  owner),  management  costs 
(which  in  most  instances  would  be  non-existent,  but  if  existent  would  be 
•veilable  from  the  owner  or  his  representative),  and  other  costs,  including 
special  assessments  and  membership  fees  In  owners'  organizations  which  are 
necessary  because  of  the  location. 

5)  Annual  Debt  Service 

Annual  debt  service  is  a  combination  of  the  factors  included  under  line  13) 
of  the  table.   These  entries  would  include  the  current  annual  payments  on 
first  mortgage  and  other  mortgage  obligations,  payments  on  notes  encumbering 
the  property  or  payments  into  reserve  accounts  intended  to  meet  future 
liabilities  yet  to  become  due. 

The  determination  of  a  net  cash  flow  available  to  equity  is,  of  course,  only 
part  of  the  total  investment  picture.   Nevertheless,  this  type  of  analysis 
is  important  since  in  a  situation  where  it  is  contemplated  that  additional 
investment  will  have  to  take  place  in  the  face  of  rehabilitation,  the  total 
cash  flow  available  to  equity  should  increase  in  columns  "B"  over  columns 
"A."  Otherwise  the  test  of  the  opportunity  for  private  capital  to  enjoy  a 
satisfactory  return  on  additional  investment  would  be  missing. 

The  second  test  of  the  feasibility  of  rehabilitating  individual  prppertljBS 
is  provided  by  the  Capital  Account  Analysis  suggested  by  the  form  on  the 
facing  page.   Here  in  line  1  the  rental  income  available  is  the  same  as 
line  3  in  the  Cash  Flow  Analysis.   From  this  is  subtracted  Operating  Expenses, 
Item  12  on  the  Cash  Flow  Analysis.   The  remainder,  the  net  rent,  is  then 
capitalized  to  produce  a  total  capitalized  value.   From  this  is  subtracted 
outstanding  debts.   The  remainder  is  the  capitalized  value  above  all  out- 
standing debts,  which  presumably  is  the  equity  value  and  the  margin  which  the 
owner  would  be  seeking  to  protect.   While  it  is  wholly  unlikely  that  improve- 
ments In  the  property  in  excess  of  this  amount  could  be  anticipated,  it  is 
also  unlikely  that  improvements  up  to  this  amount  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
owner  for  two  reasons:   1)  ihis  would  deny  any  value  to  the  land,  and  2) 
such  improvements  would  probably  involve  an  upward  adjustment  in  the  debt 
service  factor  and  would  consequently  draw  down  the  net  cash  flow  available 
to  equity.   However,  as  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  it  could  be  anticipated  that 
the  difference  between  columns  "A"  and  "B"  in  the  Cash  Flow  Analysis  would 
be  the  maximum  annual  debt  service  factor  considered  acceptable  to  most 
property  owners. 
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At  this  point,  note  should  be  taken  that  much  of  the  analysis  hinges  upon 
line  h)    in  the  capital  account  analysis,  the  capitalization  rate  employed. 
Therefore  extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  a  capitalization  rate 
Is  used  which  wholly  reflects  the  levels  of  risk  and  entrepreneurial  ex- 
pectation which  would  be  consistent  with  the  individual  areas  under  con> 
sideration.   Since  most  of  the  areas  which  would  be  under  consideration  in 
analyses  of  this  nature  would  be  down-grading,  it  can  be  expected  that  the 
availability  of  funds  for  rehabilitation  to  private  individuals  would  be 
very  restricted,  and  then  only  available  at  exceedingly  high  interest  rates. 
Also,  there  is  a  special  risk  factor  associated  with  attempting  to  reverse 
economic  trends  in  such  an  area,  which  would  also  affect  the  capitalization 
rate  which  should  be  employed.   In  addition,  it  should  be  recognized  that  as 
the  process  of  rehabilitation  would  involve  the  utilization  of  short  term 
funds,  the  annual  service  charge  against  such  loans  would  be  quite  high  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  loan.   For  example,  it  would  not  be  the  least  bit 
unusual  to  expect  that  annual  debt  service  on  a  rehabilitation  loan  could 
amount  to  20%  to  25%  of  the  total  loan  amount.   A  much  lower  debt  service 
factor  could,  of  course,  be  achieved  through  a  special  program. 

Relocation  Criteria 

It  is  obvious  that  the  tests  ot  rehabilitation  opportunities  are  dependent 
upon  the  collection  of  a  considerable  amount  of  precise  operating  data  for 
individual  establishments,   bven  though  almost  an  equal  amount  of  data  is 
needed  to  determine  opportunities  for  the  relocation  of  individual  businesses, 
the  process  of  analysis  is  less  complicated.  Whereas  the  analysis  of  rehabili- 
tation possibilities  involves  the  determination  of  a  capital  value,  the  re- 
location problem  Is  limited  to  the  determination  ot  rent  paying  capacities, 
and  these  can  best  be  accomplished  by  constructing  from  a  combination  of 
volume  opportunities  (which  must  be  based,  to  some  degree  at  least,  on  his- 
toric data)  and  percentage  conversion  factors.  Once  the  rent  paying  ability 
of  a  potential  relocatee  is  determined  it  can  be  directly  compared  to  the 
occupancy  costs  of  the  relocation  premises.   Consequently  the  same  data  speci- 
fied above  regarding  operating  data  and  occupancy  costs  under  rehabilitation 
analyses  are  also  needed  for  relocation  analyses  for  the  relocatees  and  the 
relocation  premises.  The  questions  to  be  answered  are  the  levels  of  the  rents 
which  must  be  collected  to  carry  the  relocation  space,  and  the  ability  of 
potential  relocatees  to  pay  such  rents. 

The  Service  Industries 

The  service  industries  are  commonly  divided  into  two  categories:  personal 
services  and  business  services.  The  former  generally  share  tad  1  it i«s  with 
retail  establishments  to  the  extent  that  the  space  occupied  Is  customarily 
also  space  which  has  been  designed  for  general  retail  use.   Ihere  are,  of 
course,  exception',  to  any  general  rule.  For  example,  beauty  shops  are  fre- 
quently found  in  second  level  space  above  the  ground  floor  retail  space  In 
areas  which  otherwise  would  be  more  commonly  associated  with  general  office 
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space  uses.  In  any  event,  there  ?s  no  facility  ol"  unique  type  devoted 
exclusively  to  personal  services,  and  therefore  since  they  are   most  com- 
monly identified  with  retail  uses,  and  since  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
traffic  generated  by  other  commercial  facilities  ror  their  business,  th«y 
c«n  be  treated  in  much  the  same  rashion  as  retail  facilities  in  an  analysis 
of  their  rehabilitation  or  relocation  potential.  Consequently  the  same 
procedures  recommended  above  ror  the  analysis  or  retail  operations  would 
b«  applicable  to  personal  service  industries,  with  the  exception  that  a 
prognosis  of  growth  in  operating  levels  is  more  difficult,  since  detailed 
statistical  data  are  not  available  in  published  rorm  such  as  are  available 
ror  retai 1  trade. 

Business  services  make  up  the  second  category  of  the  general  service  in- 
dustry.  Here  again  a  wide  range  of  space  uses  appears,  none  of  which  are 
directly  associated  with  a  specific  type  or  space  which  would  be  Identified 
as  "service  space"  specifically.   Business  services  occupy  space  which  ranges 
in  alternative  uses  from  retailing  through  light  industrial  and  general 
orrice.   Again,  as  with  the  personal  service  industry,  there  is  no  means  of 
forecasting  gross  operating  levels  of  business  services  and  therefore  an 
analysis  of  rehabilitation  or  relocation  opportunities  must  be  limited  to 
an  interpretation  of  historic  data  collected  from  the  operators  themselves. 

General  Office  Space 

In  the  retail  trade  category  in  older  areas  it  can  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  strong  representation  of  owner-tenants.  These  owner-tenant 
classifications  are  far  less  frequent  in  office  space.  While  there  has  been 
a  recent  trend  toward  the  development  of  owner-tenant  buildings,  these  are 
not  characteristically  found  in  areas  being  considered  for  urban  renewal 
treatment  and  consequently  can  generally  be  excluded  from  consideration  In 
the  analysis  or  the  rehabilitation  opportunity  for  such  an  area.   More 
commonly,  the  or flee  space  uses  in  areas  which  would  be  considered  ror  re- 
habilitation or  relocation  treatment  are   small  users  of  general  office  space 
who  have  available  to  them  a  wide  range  of  alternative  locations  throughout 
a  city. 

The  office  space  users  though  customarily  found  In  areas  which  are  subject 
to  rehabilitation  treatment  commonly  fall  into  two  categories: 

1.  Those  who  are   serving  a  relatively  wide  market  involving  either 

a  whole  district  of  a  city  or  the  city  In  Its  entirety  and  there- 
fore have  available  to  them  the  opportunity  to  locate  within  a 
wide  range  of  alternative  locations,  or 

2.  Office  space  users  who  are  oriented  toward  a  specific  area  and 
therefore  will  seek  space  within  that  area. 
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Regardless  of  their  area  orientation,  the  rehabilitation  and  relocation 
possibilities  for  general  office  space  are  dependent  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  opportunities  within  the  general  prevailing  rental  income  structure. 
While  It  might  be  anticipated  that  some  of  the  cost  of  space  rehabilita- 
tion might  be  passed  on  directly  to  the  tenants  In  the  form  of  higher  rents, 
It  Is  far  more  likely  that  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  would  be  shared  by 
tenants  and  landlords,  and  consequently  an  analysts  of  the  landlord's 
capacity  to  participate  would  be  a  necessary  preliminary  step  In  determining 
the  extent  to  which  rehabilitation  might  take  place  In  commercial  office 
space  In  areas  being  considered  for  renewal  treatment.  Again,  the  forms 
previously  presented  will  provide  a  satisfactory  means  for  gathering  and 
analysing  the  data  necessary  to  the  evaluation  of  the  landlord's  ability 
to  participate  in  such  a  program,  just  as  they  will  provide  the  data 
necessary  to  evaluating  relocation  opportunities. 
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